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* HE b Mn 1 was pre- 
par'd and deſign'd for Publicati- 
on above two Months ſince: At which 
Ty e it would perhaps have made its 
pearance more ſeaſonably. But a 
Pamphlet being publiſh'd at 1 * Time, 
intitled, M. eee Reflections upon the 
| Peace, and its Conſequences, in which the 
| Repard due 10 Soldiers and Sailors is 
conſider d, &c. the intended Publication 
was intirely laid aſide, i in the Expectati- 
or}, that the main Intention, the ſetting 
| th Hardſhips of the diſbanded Soldiers. 
in a juſt Light, might be accompliſh'd by 
that Pamphlet And when upon exa- 
mining that Performance, our intended 
Publication was again reſum'd; it was 
again — by che * in the 
1 Papers, 


[ iv ] 
Papers, of his Maſelty $ intended Bounty 


in Behalf of the Soldiers. 
If by the Candour of th 
Trac itſelf, ſuch as it is, Meets with a 
Reception in any Degree favourable, the 
above mention d Confiderations will ac- 
count for its Appearance ſo late. | 
The Reflections upon party Conten- 
tions, which are now added, the Writer 
preſumes to think are far from being un- 
„ Teaſonable, however deficient they may 
be in other Reſpects. His ſole Deſign 
in the Publication 1 is, to induce a Temper 
4-07 - 'Decency, Yiety and Candour; * 
Without which, if he miſtakes not, the 
A oe: e cannot on gong 
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0 a Tine Hs ah Return. of Peace ML 
a general Expectation of returning Plenty; 
F Sccurity of Commerce; Reduction of Taxes; 
and every other national Advan e; it cannot but 
be 1:garded, by every good natur d Man, as a Mat- 
ter Worthy ſome Attention, that the very Men, 
by whoſe Labour and Bravery, theſe invaluable Bleſ-. 
ſings have been procured, are, themſelves, the only; 
Sufferers in this general Proſperity, the only Mourn- 
ers amidſt national Rejoicings; and,; by a Misfot-; 
tune altogether ſingular, are reduced to want and 
 wretchedneſs, by means of that (very Peace, which 
they have reſtored to their Country. 
It is hardly neceſſary, expreſs|y. to point out he 
Condition of the. Britiſb Sailors, and common Sol- 
diers, chiefly the lat, as the Subject of theſe Re- 
fleftions. While the Labours of other Men 7 
ad; n . e the Hons 


5 


ſome Acquirement, ſome ite n in proſ- 
1 Theſe unhappy Men, after all their Diſtreſſes, 


as-the-End-- of all- their Fatigues, have nothing to 
but —immediate inevitable Poverty; and 


that too attended, with every diſgraceful and aggra- 


vating ener. Or in other Words, the ſe- 


Vvere Labour of many Years, in the Service of their 
© Country, muſt end, to all Intents and Purpoſes, as 
much to their, Diſadvantage, as if the whole Time 
\had been confum” d, in the moſt « iffolute Idleneſs. 
bee Scr- 
vants of the Publick, is obvious at firſt Sight; and, 


that their Misfortune can have no Redreſs, but from 7 


the Juſtice and Compaſſion of their Country, is no 
leſs manifeſt. If all this be admitted, by what Name 


of Deteſtatien ſhall we call that .new-coin'd Piece of 


Cruelty, which endeavours to cruſh the laſt Hope 
of theſe unfortunate Men; to extirpate every Sark. 
ment of Compaſſion in their Favour; and to load 


their Poverty, with Suſpicion, Contempt and Ab- 


lorrence; by repreſenting them, without any Diſtinc- 
tion as a Parcel of Thieves and Ruffian ?? 
„ Whatever might be the Writer's Intention, yet, 


undogbtedly che Fetter of the honeſt Countryman 
of Berkſhires" Pub bkſhed ſome time ſince, in the G- 
ful E deni: E. Fee, cannot be cleared from the Im- 


- phtation of this cruel Tendency. Several other no 
les eandid Intimations have been given; and in order 
d ſet us upon, our guard againſt opy Defenders, we 


been calle: upon, to ſhut” our Hearts and our 


onſes, againſt tire moſt diftrefled, and, if I mif- 
tie not; Ol; injured of our fellow Subjects. 


In 3 of theſe wrong headed,. theſe hard 


ettec Suggelt s the Sailors have already been, 
MiSmariſed, With the Imputation of ſeveral Robbe- 


: Hes; ald ro de committed by Men in Sailors Habits : 


His has been "the Cant of every News Paper. 1 
i Pelieve, if cke Mater were canvaſſed, it would 


appear 


. 


\ 
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1 uy to be very much, if not altogether, an unjuſt 
KAiperſion. Thieving is not the Vice of Sailors; The 
* vc orb red Coats, ho are now arriving, by thou- 
ands, are coming to a Country, already prepared to 
zuſpect, and accuſe. them; to accuſe, even before 
«ny poſſibility of tranſgreſſing. That this ungene- 
rous Practice is alſo, to = laſt Degree, impolitick, 
cannot, I think, admit of any Doubt. Raiſing a ge- 
neral Expectation in their cnn prejudging Men 
to be bad, has a direct Nang to make them 16: 
For, by that Means, the greateſt Part of that Shame, 
ad the Fear of Reproach, which deters ſo ſtrongly 
ffom bad Actions, is taken off: Crimes they would 
Tr otherwiſe have thought of, are pointed out'tb 
| ate, Obſervation and if, at laſt, Sailors and Soldi- 
ſhould fall to plundering and ſtealing,” wy 
' hive this to lay, in Mitigation of their Crimes,” 
they did no more, than fall into the Track, which 
their own Poverty, and the uncandid Caution of their 
Country men, ſeem'd to have deſtin*d them to. 
be wiſeſt Nations of Antiquity receiv'd their re- 
turning Soldiers in another Manner. They had theit 
| e in the public Triumphs; were trated; Were 
pchis d and honour'd; were the firſt to partake” of 
th Emoluments, and Relaxations ef Peace, and the 
om Glory was conjur'd up, to make, at ne, 
the nobleſt Acknowledgment of their paſt Services, 
nnd the ftrongeſt Incitement to future Atchievrnents. 
But, it ſeems a Conduct, the very reverſe of this, ig 
current Prudence in England : And, ſo far are we from t 
acknowledging the Merit of our ' Soldiery, of eithet 
Elfment, ſo far are from paying them Honour ot 
a tening their Burthens; that they are mark d out 
for publick Obloquy, even before their Arrival; and, 
and Coat, or a Pair of Trowſets, the Badges of the 
bra veſt Fellows upon Earth, mut e denote 
= VillaihS 01! 
Ea thought to aimadver too ſeverely; pon 
| | | Ole 
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thoſe Intimations of Danger, which were only intend- 
ed, to put People upon their Guard; I muſt reply, 


that I hope and believe no more could be intended; 
but the Conſequence may extend, naturally, to what 


Perhaps was never deſign'd, and become cruelly op- 


Preſſive. The People in queſtion, even the loweſt of 
them, are much more acceſſible to Shame, and a 
Senſe of Reputation, than is generally apprehended : 


And, as they are, many of them, conſcious, that 
their Services have merited ſome approving Notice; 
it muſt cut them to the Heart; it muſt break their 
Spirit, and ſuppreſs their Ardour, under any future 


: Adventures; if they find themſelves, and their Ser- 


Fiees, buried under a Load of unmerited Infamy. 


But this Conſideration, tho' it has ſome, yet is it of 


leaſt Weight : That, which is of infinitely more 
mportance; is this; that, of all Men in the World, 


| the! diſbanded Soldiers are the moſt diſtreſſed, and 


geſtitute; and ſtand in Want of the utmoſt Commiſe- 
ration, and Indulgence from the Publick. 99 
tan hardly ſuffer myſelf to believe, their Caſe c can 
he oyerlook ' d by the Eee But, if I might 
venture to ſuppoſe that poſſible, then it ſtands pre- 
Fiſely thus; Thoſe none them, who have a Bette 
Honeſty, muſt beg: thoſe who have none, muſt 
Real; or elſe all —. ſtarve. Of the two, Begging 
le miſchie vous than ſtealing. But if theſe People 
— hrought under a general Odium ; if the Sight of 
& Soldier muſt be avoided, as an undoubted Thief; 
if they.,are thus ſecluded from their only honeft Re- 
ſource, the. Charity of their Fellow ſubjects: what 
ſe mains, even to the beſt diſpoſed of theſe poor 
n,*-but a Neceſſity of Stealing? Tis well known, 

that Poke Character of a Soldier has long been the 


moſt, unpopular,, of any in England, and is chat, 


which, meets with the leaſt Compaſſion. 
That, much is to be fear d from Men ſo Jifolute 


: in;cheir ene, as FO of the common Soldiers, 


Sod - and 


} 
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ale of the Sailors undoubtedly are; that every 
thing is to be fear'd, from any Sort of Men, drove 
to Iſeſperation by Want and Miſery, as all the com- 


mon Soldiers muſt be, I am very ready to admit. 
What then is to be done? Does it not — of the 
higheſt national Importance, to make ſome Inquiry? 


What is due, in point of Juſtice, to theſe Men, con- 


ed as the free Subjects of a free Government? 
Nhat may be due to them, in point of Genero- 


ſity ind Reward ; conſidered further, as the brave 


Serv, ts of a benevolent and enn Government ? 


And, 


What is due to the public Peace, and the Security 
of private Property, by ſetting them in ſuch a Con- 
dition, as in Juſtice and Reaſon they ought to be; 


and thereby making them fairly accountable to the 
Laws of their Country for their Deportment.t No 


Lawican oblige a Man'to ftarve. | 
Be ore I proceed, I muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh be- 


| tween the Caſe of the Nayy-fſailor, and that of the 


Soldier, which I have hitherto ſometimes conſider d 


as one. Thus far they agree, they have both been 


in the Service of the Public; are both thrown out 
of any preſent Employment; and have both been re- 
commiended to the Hopes of Employment, and- the 
good Will of their Country, as Thieves and Pick- 


1 2 But in every other Reſpect, the Diſadvan- 


infinitely on the Side of the Soldier 1 2 7 1 
* fact, the Hardſhips the Sailors had: to complain 


of, are almoſt wholly at an End. When there hap- 


pens A very great Demand of Seamen, for his Maje- 


ſty's Fervice, as in the late War; ſo many of them 


are ne*eflarily engag'd in the Navy, as to inhance, 
very conſiderably, the Wages in the Merchants Ser- 


vice; which are further augmented; by the addi- 


tional Number of Hands, er allow'd to all 
Merchants Ships, Colliers, and others in time of 


Vinny: beſides a further advance to draw the beſt of 


„ 1 


\ 


b 


the Sailors into Privateers. In the Navy, pretty 


near the ſame Wages are allow' d, as are common in 


the Merchant-men, in Time of Peace: So, that the 
Navy- ſailor has a valuable Conſideration for his Ser- 


vice: tho' in this Reſpect, he is a very great Suf- 
ferer ; that, by being confin'd in the King's Service, 
he is depriv'd of the high advanc'd Wages, which 
the Merchants Sailor has the Benefit of: That is, he 
has but twenty three, or twenty four Shillings per 
Month, whilſt the Merchants Sailor has forty Shil- 
Hngs or upwards. Thus far he is a Sufferer in Point 
of Intereſt. The Incommodity of a Man of War, 
as to Confinement; cloſeneſs of Lodging, Danger in 
the Time of Engagement, Sc. is another Diſadvan+ 


age. A Sailor in the Navy is 3 ſupplied 


with Food, Sc. ſo that, unleſs a Part of his Pay 
goes to his Family, he is under no neceſſary Expen- 
ces; and his very Confinement, in a great Meaſure, 
cuts off all Occalion of fuperfluous ones. Upon the 


' whole, when he comes to be paid off, he cannot but 
have aconfiderable Sum to receive; I mean, by way 


of Wages :- T:don't mention Prize- money, for that 
is a Contingency. Wirh this, whether he be diſchar- 


ged at Por mouth, Plymouth, or Chatham, the Sea o- 
pes to him a very ealy Conveyance to his Home. 
No painful Land- journey; no Plague with Paſſes; 


no conteſted Settlement; no Wife nor Children, to 
burthen his Return. But this is not all; while he 
temain'd in the Navy, hie was all the Time exerciſed 
in his own” proper Buſineſs; always a Sailor: and 
therefore he has not his Buſineſs to begin anew. If 
Ke chuſes to go immediately into Imployment, he 


8 _ do it as well in one Port as another, In this Re- 


every Port is his Home. No Certificate is e- 


ver requir' d, as to the place of his Settlement, nor 
"any as to his moral Character. In a Word, he is un- 
der no Diſadvantage by being a Stranger; but, if he 
"appears to be ſound, Wind and Limb, his Character 


18 


Be 1 11 1. 
8 cor pleat. Thus it appears, without going more 
minutzly into the Inquiry, that, tho' a Sailor may be 
ſaid, in ſome Sort, to be a Sufferer by Fs hes 
Country; yet, upon the whole, he has as much Ju- 
ſtice done him, and as much [Regard and Tender- 
neſs s ſhewn'to his n AS the Nature of the | 
| Caſe / vill admits. _— 
0 .* Le King's Sailor then i is ecard equitablyia — 
his Diſcharge (unleſs he is impoveriſh'd by bs 
: Folly, which is not a Matter of publick — — 
tion) he is in a Way to go into his own-Courſe of Bu- 
ſineſs, with as much Advantage as he can deſire. 
I muſt however add, that, as ſo great Numbers of 
them are diſcharged almoſt at che ſame Time, it may 
not be eaſy for all of them to fall immediately into 
8 If the Reader will look back, and compare 
the above, with what his own Obſervation will tug- 
geſt to him of the Soldiers Caſe, under ſimilar Cir- 
cumſtances, he will immediately ſee the vaſt * 
ortion. 
Under the wills Arlene inf the late Lond 
Orfard, all imaginable Regard was had to the Navy, 


> as the Strength and Glory of the Nation. Thus the 


Nation was always kept in a Condition: of exerting 
its proper Influence: But, it was a Maxim of that 
able Miniſter, from which he would never depart, 
that a War was not to be engag' d in, but under the 
laſt and moſt unavoidable Neceſity. Has the Event 
of that war, out of which, God of his infinite Mercy, 
has delivered us, in fact refured that Maxim? How- 
ever that may be, thus far is certain, that therAt- 
tention which was conſtantly had to the Navy, under 
his Adminiſtration,” has been very ſucceſsfully con- 
tinued under the pretent. | As the e War ad vanc d, re- 
doubled Endeavours were happily exerted, to recom- 
mend 1 to the Approbation of the 
Sailors. The providing regularly for their Pay; 
rd Ce. as to their rovilions de Regulaians, 
= SS | as 
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as to the Prize. money z the attending to their Petiti- 
ons, when they were under any Grievance z the gi- 


. wing Rank to naval Officers; all theſe, as they were 


the wiſeſt, and beſt judg'd Meaſures, have produc'd 
the happieſt Effects: And, the Gentlemen concern'd 
in the Adminiſtration os: the Marine, in all its 
Branches, deſerve the higheſt Praiſes of their Coun- 
try, that, by their Management, very great Part of 


that Diſguſt, which the Sailors had to the Service, 1s 
| _extinguiſh'd. The King's Service never was in the 
Reputation, never was entered into with 10 _ oor 


Juftance, as it has been of late. | 
The Prejudices againſt the Navy-ſervice were. ſo 


Krong, ſo deeply rooted, that, I believe every think- 


ing Man uſed to fear they were invincible ; and it 
was always conſidered as a Weakneſs in our Govern- | 


ment, which might, one Time, or other prove fatal. 


The removing this Prejudice, in a great Degree, is 


ſo much national Strength $ain'd ; and is worth ſome 


of the Millions the War has coſt. That theſe Pre- 
judices are actually vaſtly weakened, is very obvious 
to all, who are converſant with the common Sailors. 
Such are the bleſſed Effects of a mild an equitable 


' Government | 


Jpon the Face of the Earth cannot- the lands a 

Set of Men of half that Importance to any Nation as 
the Sailors are to this. In Peace or War, for Com- 
merce or for Defence, they are ineſtimable. Very 
much has been done for them, and too much cannot. 
While the late War was conſtantly unſucceſsful by 
Land; while it remain'd in a Manner inactive at Sea, 
the Honour of the Nation languiſn'd to a very mor- 
tifying Degree: But, no ſooner was our natural 
Strength put in Motion; no ſooner were a few naval 
Ente . ſet about in earneſt, and left to the Con- 
Auct of excellent, and well choſen Commanders, but 
the Britiſh Sailors ſhewd what they, were. They re- 
* the ſinking ny of their Country ; they re- 
cſtabliſh'd 


L 23 ; 
| eſtabliſh'd the Dignity and Importance of Great Bri- 
tain : They did more in a few hours, towards reſto- 
ring Peace, than had before been done in Vears; and, 
in a Word, while they fill'd theſe Kingdoms with 
Joy, they ſtruck all Europe with Wonder. | 
But, it has prov'd that Kind of Wonder, which 
turns to Emulation. Ever memorable ought to be 
the Words reported of Marſhal Saxe, to the French 
Monarch; That there was no being Maſter at 
Land, till he could make himſelf Maſter at Sea.” 
The whole Maritime World ſeems to have taken the 
Alarm. Not a Prince, who can gain a Sight of the 
Sea, from any Part of his Dominions, bur has fixed 
his Eyes and Attention upon the Sea. The French 
are made ſenſible of their Error, in not perfecting 
their Marine- force, before they ſet on Foot their 
ambitious Enterprizes. They ſeem even glad to pur- 
chaſe Peace, at the Expence of all their n. to 
recover that falſe Step. 8 
The admirable Vigilance of that Government i is 
well known; whatever they undertake they go thro? 
with, and chat expeditiouſly, and to the Purpoſe. 
_ Sweden and Denmark, are intent upon enlarging 
and extending their Commerce. To this Purpoſe 
they are eſtabliſhing trading Companies, and giving 
all the Protection and Encouragement to Trade in 
, .their Power. The Royal Projector of Pruſſia, as the 
Coup d Eclat of all his Schemes, ſets up for a Ma- 
8 Power. N 


Whatever may be the Pretenſions of theſe Princes, 
of Regard to their Subjects; or, with whatever 
Smoothneſs Edits and Manifeſtos may be pen'd ; 
the Enlargement of Power is their Object. It is no 
longer a Secret in Politicks, that the Power of any 
Nation is to be eſtimated.by the Riches or Revenues 
of that Nation: As again theſe are, chiefly by the 
Pr Extent, and Succeſs of its Carameree; y'. I 
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Trade being a never fling. Source of Wealth, 25 
Wealth is of Powe.. 
The natural Riches of Soil, Climate, or Mines, | 
beer no Proportion to the Riches derivable from 
| Trade. The Spaniſb Gold Mines of America are the 
nobleſt Poſſeſſion, of the former Kind, in the World; 
and yet, perhaps, the Trade carried on, by the ſes 
veral Nations, at the Expence, or upon the Credit of 
thoſe Mines, is productive of vaſtly more Wealth, 
than the Mines themſelves n to the immodiate 
Poſſeſſors. 
Of the many Diſadvantages, W upon the 
Nation, by the late War, it is none of the et that 
all our neutral Neighbours have increaſed their Ship- 
ping to a prodigious Degree: What Effect this may 
now have, upon that important Article of our foreign 
Trade, is not for me to determine. In the mean 
time, our Stock of Seamen is encreaſed confiderably 
by the War; and, by a particular Management o ß 
late, fallen into by the Colliery, it is in a Method ( | 
of receiving a conſtant "Acceſſion. With this, e. 
3 of the Nation is alſo increaſing*: But then, 
as a very great Number of Seamen are, or will "4 
diſcharg'd from the Navy; as a great Reduction of 
Samen is, alſo, made from Merchant Ships, Colliers, 
Privateers, Sc. as our Neighbours are got very con- 
ſiderably into the Buſineſs of Sea · carriage, perhaps, 
to the Diminution of our former Intereſt in it; and, 
above all, as the ſeveral Nations, above- mentioned, 
are puſhing the Intereſt of Commerce and Maritime 
Power, with their utmoſt Vigour; does it not de- 
mand the ſtricteſt Care, that this Redundancy of Sea- 
men do not overflow into other Countries; or de- 
generate into Land- men in our own F I ſhall only add, 
that one ſkilful Mariner, or Sea- artificer, loſt to his 
Country, is a Jewel loſt out of the . ere _—_— 
bp. - theſe Realms. : 47 | 
I muſt beg my Readers Pardon; if I Lappen to 


have 


have any, for this Degreſſion; which, however, I 
would thus far connect with my main Subject, the 
Caſe of the Soldiers; in that it may ſerve to make 
appear, that, I pretend not to ſet their Services, in a 
collective Capacity, in any Kind of Competition with 
that of the Seamen. This, / however, does not at- 
fect the Juſtice of their Claim, as the Nation actual- 
ly mace; Lic of cShew.- ._7; od 2009 1 ame 
What then is due to the Soldiers, conſidered, as 
the frge Subjects of a free Government? 
Am, upon this Queſtion, which I can't help be- 
| lievinſy, of the very utmoſt Importance, I preſume 
do think for myſelf, in the following Manner. 
When l form this Propoſition, the Engliſb Govern- 
ment is a free Government; or the Eugliſb are a free 
People: In that, among other Things, is implied 
this Aſſertion; that, in England, the Right of natu- 
ral Property is admitted, ſecur'd and ſupported, 
and that univerſally, and without any Exception 
And here I cannot avoid making a Diſtinction. It 
yy no means neceſſarily follows, that the Subjects of 
a free Government are a free People: For, in com- 
mon Speech, the Term, Free Government, is often u- 
ſed, when no more is intended by it, than, that the 
Government, or States governing, are free as to their 
own Acts of Government; free from the Controul 
of an abſolute Sovereign, c. And, tho? this be the 
common Way of uſing the Term, yet is the Senſe 
of it very looſe and indeterminate : But a free Go- 
vernment, in a juſt Senſe, as referring to the P 
gove! ned, muſt neceſſarily imply the Freedom of all 
its Subjects, or the Government aver. a free People. 
For Example, The Pohſþ Government calls itſelf, 
and is, I think in general, called a free Government. 
By which is to be underſtood, that the Poles are not 
under the abſolute deſpotick Sovereignty of one 
Man. That the Nobles, Cities, * 
„ 8 | ticular 
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ticular Privileges, which cannot be wolated. That 


all theſe have Voices in their Diet; and that without 
their Concurrence, no Act of Government is valid, 


Sc. By virtue of this Conſtitution, it may be call'd 
a free Government in the former Senſe ; but, if a- 
mong the People, the Cuſtom of Vaſſalage prevails, 


ſo as to deſtroy or abridge the Right of natural Pro- 
perty, they cannot be calbd, with any man 


Agree People. 


If J hold, or am poſleſſed 5 d. by ſuch a Te- 


nure as obliges me to any Kind of perſonal Service-, 
_ tho? this is ſome Abatement of my Freedom, yet I 


may conſider the Lands ſo held, as my Pay, or as a 


Satisfaction for my Labour. But if, only from the 


Circumſtance of being born within the Limits of any 
particular Lordſhip, and the Son of a Vaſſal, a 
Claim is ſet up and ſupported, to the whole, or any 


Part of my Labour, I am then a Slave in ſuch a De- 
gree; my Right of natural Property is denied; and 


it cannot be ſaid of a Country where ſuch Uſages are 
ſupported by the Laws, whatever may be the Form 
of the Government, that they are a free People; or 


the Government, in a ſtrict Do; a free Govern- 


ment. 


This ſimple Property is, of all others, the moſt im- 


portant, and cannot be violated. Uſurp'd upon it 
may be: But, however ſuppreſſed, or borne down, 
by whatever Eſtabliſnment of Law or Power; the 


Right itſelf will ſtill remain, and cannot be expunged. 


So far as any civil Eſtabliſhment- admits, and pro- 
tects this Right, ſo far is it juſt and equitable; and 
in ſuch a Degree as it controverts, or oppreſſes it, in 
the ſame Degree is that een 2% laviſh, _— 
five, and tyrannical. 

Ihe very Notion of Government, or civil Eſta- | 


orange admits, and ſuppoſes a Reſtraint upon 


natural 


1 natural Property, I mean the Right which a 
Man has in the Effect or Produce of his own Labour. 


* 


* 
\ 
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natural Liberty; and, to the End of the World; — 
will not be determined preciſely, what Limitations * 

ht to have; or whether thoſe Limitations are beſt 
adjuſted” ber this, or that Form of Government. 


But the Right of natural Property is a ſelf- evident 


Propoſition. It may be borne down by Power, but 


never can be conteſted by Reaſon. Tis as much a 


Man's own, as his Life is his own. Tis a Right 


antecedent to any civil or ſocial Obligation, deriv'd- | 


from Gop alone, the Creator of natural Powers and 


Faculties; and, to remove it ſtill further from an px 
Impeachment of human Laws, I might almoſt ven- 


ture to a d, *tis the Right of the mere Animal, even 
4 wm ns of it as | anne or a r 


The E ence of Slavery cenie in - this, chat! it is a 
Denial of the Right of ren a Man has in his 
own Labour. 

The Property I have in my "Horſe is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, Property in, or ariſing from, the Labour 
of the Horſe ; ſo Property in the Slave, is es Pro- 
perty arifing to the Maſter from the Labour of the 
Slave: And, agreeably to this, a Slave may be de- 
fin'd; an Animal ſupported and kept to Labour, for 
the 'Uſe and Profit of his Keeper; (and the ſame 
general Definition agrees to a Mule, Horſe, or any 
other BeMt of Burthen) to the total Subverſion of 
3 Nature and Trutn. 

If I were demanded, why I preferr” d the Egli 8 
Condlimidion to any other? Fſhould reply, without 
Heſitation, becauſe, by the Exglilb Laws the 


any 
Right of natural Property is better ſecurd and pro- 


tecled, than by any other. I cannot recollect any 
Inſtance where it is impugn'd, unleſs it is a little 
borne hard upon, in the preſent Caſe of the Soldiers, 
as L think I ſhall make appear; and perhaps, in ſome 
Degree, in the Caſe of the Impriſonment of the in- 


* 7 Fot, upon the Suppoſition that be 
$ 
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| His civil Property of every Kind, as Lands, Goods, 
! @& ce. in Reverſion, as well as in Poſſeſſion, is paſſed 
i over to the Creditor; (for, till that be done, his Per- 
Ion is to be conſidered as a Pledge or Pawn, and fo 
is juſtly detainable:) upon the Suppoſition too, that 
he is not conſidered! as a Delinquent, or Criminal, 
and his Impriſonment as à legal Puniſnment; for 
then it is out of the Queſtion: -T then, with 
; Submiſſiony apprehend, his Imprifonment is a Suſ- 
| penſion. of! his Right of natural Property, and a 
proaches à little too near a Species of Slavery. I ſay 
| _ Species of Slavery 3 for, to make it compleat Slave- 
| _ xy; his Labour muſt be uſarp*'d by another. But his 
I Time and perſonal — being his own, what he 
| has a natural Right to, this I think he cannot be de- 
| aptiv'dof: He cannot juſtly be made an unfree Man, 
dut only as a Delinquent or Malefactor; and I think 
i TI am + a in aying, the Law does not confider! him 
„ As ſuch. ei 2190 ave I v. 
i But, e thas' may. be, the Gonitutinh, or 
| Syſtem of Engliſh Laws,” always regards the natural 
Ss FPropatyy which every Man has in his own: Labour, 
2s ſaered and inviolable; and it is this, more than 
| any other Conſideration whatever, that ſets the Engl; 
1 People in a State the moſt oppoſite to, or diſtin 
pom Slavery, and makes them à free People. 
q For, admitting the political Syſtem of King, Eos | 
and Commons to remain as it is; and that the ſeve- 
Fal Rights of the Electors of Members of Parliament, 
2 Freehoklers, Free- Burghers, c. were alſo to re- 
main: In that Caſe, the Government might be a free 
Government; free within itſelf, free as to its own 
Acts. A Government inveſted with many noble Li- 
bDerties, and the People reprefented; the re 
Se. poſſeſſed of many important Privileges; yet, if 
me Bulk of the common People,” or indeed an) Part 
df chem, were by the Laws, or legal Cuſtoms; de- 


e of their W of natural 5 | 
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free of their Labour, . but might be conftrain*d to 
_ yield their Labour, in whole or in Part, without a- 
ny or a juſt Compenſation: They would then be in a 
State of Slavery, in a certain Degree, reſpecting the 
Degree in which their natural Right was uſurped; 
and tho it might be ſaid, there is Freedom in Ex- 
land, or Part of the People are free; yet it could 
not be "aff rm'd, the En 2005 are a free People. | 
The Admiffion of die ſimple, natural, equitable 
Propoſition into the Conſtitution, that every Man thaw 
a Property 1 in his own Labour, which muſt not be vi- 
olated; is that which makes it, Nich Tr 4 
free Government. 
A free Government cannot be defi- d, * Goveris 
Mich brings no Reſtraint upon natural Liberty; 
ift that Senſe, no Government is or can be Arbe 
fre) Government is that under which the Right 
of natura Property is free and inviolate, Where eve= 
ry Man is conſidered as free of his own Labour; and 
this Right, firmly eſtabliſh'd, and tenaciouſſy de- 
fended by Laws, —— may be the Form of the 
civil Eftabliſhment, or Method of enacting and exe- 
— its Laws, conſtitutes a Stats _ reverie to Sa- 
„ and is Freedom. a 745 
"Ms is this which makes the 5 als bold, aha oP 
movable Baſis, of the Britiſh Liberty. '>Tis the 
Foundat bn- ſtone, remove it, and the Hole Structure 
falls; da pair it —. my whole is in Conſtant ui 
of fallins- 2:5 ?; * 
That the Violation af ay Tu Right a0 not : 
nor can bear any Proportion of Evil or conſtitutional 
Danger, with the leaft n er of this natural 
Right, is very manifeſt. - + al 
I, by any Act whatever, ſeppole 01 the Royal FT 
Prerogative, "the Right of Voting for Repreſentatives 
in Parliament, for any Borough, - Harwich, we will 
ſay, ſhqhld be totally aboliſW'd-; this would be the 
| "_ hig eſt Infringement of civil 1 that any 
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Emnzliſhman. could ſuffer : But, notwithſtanding this 
Violation, the Eugliſß would ſtill be a free People; 
and theſe very Men, the depriv'd Voters, would ſtill 
be free Subjects. That is a Burgeſs, a Voter at Har- 
ich would, after his Deprivation, be only, as if he 


never had been poſſeſſed of that high Privilege. In a 


Word, he would be in the ſame Condition as to Free- 
dom, Property, Laws, Sc. with his Neighbour, 
who never had ſuch a Right; never was a Voter, 
who yet cannot be denied to be a free Subject. | 
But now ſuppoſe, that, by the ſame Act of Power, 
confirmed by the Laws, a Claim was ſet up and 
maintained, to the Labour of theſe Men of - Harwich, 
without any, or a juſt Compenſation. Slavery is 
then introduced; the Right of natural Property is de- 
nied by the Laws, and it could never after be affirm-- 


ed, The Engliſb are a free People; nor the Govern- 


ment, in which Idea is included the Laws, Sc. a free 
Government; becauſe this Inſtance of the Slaves of 
Harwich," would always be an Exception. 

The Engliſh Conſtitution is the beſt in the World ; | 
2 — the civil Rights of Engliſomen are the moſt im- 
portant that any People in the World are poſſeſſed of: 
But no Man will ſay, that, in the Term Free Govern- 


ment, in which Idea, in a ſtrict Definition, the Free- 


dom of all the People governed is included, or elſe 
tis only a Government free in Part: No Man, I ſay, 
will * that, in this Idea, is neceſſarily included, 
that particular Syſtem of Government which is eſta- 
bliſned in Augland; becauſe many other Syſtems of 
Government may be, at leaſt imagined, no leſs free. 
But, whatever Syſtem of. Government i is ĩmagined, 
this Propoſition, That every Man is free of his Labour, 


s neceſſarily included, if it is affirmed to be a free 
Government ; 3 Or e ſe it fails in the Definition. 


The ſpeciſic Difference. between a rer a and 
Se, is n FFV 115 
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8 17 he Right of . Property is denied to the 
lave. 

The Right of natural Property is confirm'd, and 
ſecured, to the free Subject. 
A: Free Government, conſidered in R to 
*ople governed, is that, which admits and ſup- 
portF the Rights of ch natural Property, and conſi- 
all its Subjects as being free of their own Labour, 
with put any Exception. 
A Government which conteſts, nie” or oppreſ- 
ſes that Right, is an Eſtabliſhment of Slavery; is op- 
preſſive, unnatural, tyrannical, in a Degree propor- 
tionate to the Extent of ſuch Eſtabliſnment. i 

The firm Eftabliſhment of this firſt Principle, Eve- 
ry Man has a Property in his own Labour, which 
muſt. not be violated ; or no Man muſt be a Slaye 
in any Degree, is preciſely the Baſis of the Eg 
Liberty. The civil Eſtabliſhment of King and Par- 
liament, forms the beſt Guard and Protection, the 
Wiſdom of Man can invent for the Safety of this 
noble Structure. Nature, Reaſon, and Truth, all 
concgr to give it Solidity. The Practice of theſe, 
or Vue, is that alone which can give it Permanency. 

Fi om this natural Right is deriv'd civil Right, ci- 
vil P operty. Tillage, Trade, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, all reſt upon this one grand firſt Principle, The 
Right of natural Property. Take away this, intro- 


) . duce Slavery, and all languiſhy 1 for A Time, and then 


expire. 
Thus every Individual becomes intereſted i in, or 
has his own proper Intereſt inſeparably connected 
with, this a righteous. Conſtitution. ; 
Ihe Day-Labourer, who came to work in the 
Mol ning, had then nothing he could call his own, 
but he ſorry Clothes that cover him. But he is'a 
free Subject; he has Right of natural Property. His 
Limbs, F un Sc. are allow'd to be his own 
, Limbs, Faculties, Sc. which is SI by mk ; 
ws & The 
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Tue Application of thoſe Limbs, Ee. to Labour, is 
his own Labour; and in Acknowledgment of this, 
that it his own Labour, he receives at Night a Shil- 
1 ling. Which becomes as much his own Property, 
or the Shilling is as truly his own, as the Limbs, 
4 Labour, Sc. are his own; and thus he becomes 
1 poſſeſs d of a civil Property. This Shilling, which he 
1 
! receiv'd in exchange of his Labour, is again to paſs 
in exchange of ſome real Good, as Food, Drink, 
{| Clothing, Sc. Now this cannot poſſibly be done, 
4 without his acknowledging, or acquieſcing in, the 
[| whole Syſtem of civil Rights ; the very Shilling, the 
1 Piece of Money, receives its Stamp, its determinate \ 
E Value, its Currency, from Laws, or civil Eftabliſh- 
| ment. The Government, which ſecures him this 
4 important Right, he 2 to ſupport; becauſe he 
1 cannot exchange his Shilling for any Commodity, 
1 but that either directly, or indirectly, is under ſome 
Taxation. Thus all Truths are kept inviolate ; 
Ll every thing is acknowledgd to be as it is; and the 
4 meaneſt free Subject becomes as much bound by 
Duty, Intereſt, ad every Obligation, to ſupport a 
Cortirotion ſo Juſt and Equitable as the Richeſt ; 
his all, his all of Freedom and Property, bearing 
tie Relation to him, as the all of the Richeſt. 
I This is Freedom: This is a Conſtitution indeed 
Ii worth preſerving ; this is the Britiſb Conſtitution. 
That the Laws confider this primal Right, this 
Right of natural Property, as facred and inviolable, 
we heel but open our Eyes to be convinc'd of. All 
are free; and the Law does not ſuffer any Power 
F whatever to invade it. Men chuſe what Buſineſs 
ll they pleaſe, and make what Advantage they can 
# of Feit . their Labour, their Art, or their Stu- 
dies. P practiſe theſe when, and where, and 
| bow they pleaſe ; the Law brings them under no Con- 
of ftraint. Indeed, if by Combination a Set of Men, 
q Manufacturers for — ſhould endeavour to ad- 
if vance 
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vance unreaſonably the Rate of their Wages, the Law 
wguld juſtly interpoſe. The Law is then to be con- 

| ſiqgered as Umpire, between Maſter and Servant; it 

Fays decides equitably, but always with a particu-- 

la Tenderneſs, of the Right a Man has in his own 

L ibour. - | | 

Even the natural Authority of a Father over his 
Son becomes reſtrained, by the Znghſh Laws, to cut 
off all Poſſibility of any real, or even ſeeming Abuſe 

of it, to the Diſadvantage of his Freedom. Thus 

When a Youth is bound Apprentice to any Trade, he 

is permitted by the Laws to article for himſelf ; and 
hi Act is legal, tho? it is perform'd in his Nonage, 
at a Time of Life when no other Act of his is ſo. 
By his Apprenticeſhip his Right of Property in his 
own Art or Labour, during a certain Term, is made 
pyer to the Maſter. In Satisfaction, as an Equivalent 
for this, he is preſum'd to learn that particular Art 
or | Buſineſs. But if, inftead of ſeven Years, he 
14 ſhould be drawn into Articles for fifteen or twenty 
Years, it would be an Invaſion of the natural Right ; 
it would be Slavery for that limited Time, and, the 
Law would never allow ſuch a Contract. | . —_- 
Jo put at once the ſtrongeſt Caſe that can happen. 
Sc me certain Man, ſome Labourer ſuppoſe, is in- 
deited to me in a conſiderable Sum of Money, more 
chan the whole Value of his Labour, during lis whole 
8 Life, can poſſibly amount to. The Sum he is in no 
Capacity of paying, nor ever will; he has no Effects, 
S4. Upon this, I bring him under as ſtrong an O- 
bligation as can be invented, to render me any Kind 
of Labour I ſhall ſet him about; neceſſary Food and 
Clathing to be allowed him; but, as to any Pay or 
Wages of any Kind, that is to be placed to the Ac- 
co int of the Sum he is indebted, and he is not to re- 
cei ye any; and this is to continue in Force to his Life's 
End. Here it is to be conſidered, that this Manis 
of full Age, and 3 Underftanding ; wa 3 
. | 2 | 
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huis Act is deliberate. It is farther to be conſidered, 
chat my civil Right, my Debt is at Stake, and can't 
have any other poſſible Way of receiving any Satiſ- 
faction; yet ſo admirably, ſo divinely tender is the 
Law of the Subject's Freedom, that tho? it was the 
Man's deliberate Act, tho' my civil Right was at 
Stake ; yet it would conſider the Contract, as putting 
the Man in a State of Slavery, a State in which he 
could acquire no Property; as having ſold himſelf for 
a Sum given, the Debt ; and the Law would annul 
fuch an Engagement with great Indignation. 
The common Notions, that Debts for Labour are 
to be firſt paid; that Implements of Labour, Tools, 
Sc. are not ſeizable for any Debt; if they are juſt, 
are further Inſtances of the wiſe Tenderneſs the Law 
ſhews to the Right of natural Property. I pretend 
not to any Kind of Knowledge in the Law, but from 
very common Obſervation ; if I had, I doubt not 
many more Inſtances, and thoſe much more to the 
. might be brought. a 
J muſt obſerve further, that a Capitation or Poll- 
tax, isa Tax upon Labour or natural Property ; and 
Mrefore the preſent Adminiſtration, with great Wiſ- 
dom, have avoided it; and that they have, ought 
to be regarded as an Inſtance of their Attachment to 
the conſtitutional Freedom of their Country. 
After the Eſtabliſhment of the Right itſelf, that 635 
which is next of the greateſt Importance, is the Eſti- 
mation or Value it is to be held in: And here again, 
to the immortal Glory of the Engliſb Laws, all is free, 
and the Value of Labour is left to a natural Adjuſt- 
ment, ariſing from Reaſon and the Nature of Things. 
Any legal Rule that could be eſtabliſh*d; would be, 
in many Inſtances, oppreſſive, and bring that im- 
portant Freedom under Reſtraint; and therefore the 
Law, by an Equity never enough to be ente 
always avoids it. 
z The Country. _ bo conſidered as ; the grand: Store- 
MG - houſe, 
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bouſe, out of which the ſeveral Deficiencies in Cities, 
Mmnufactures, and Maritime Buſineſs, are from time 
toſtime repleniſn d. The Commodity, Labour, is 
thire as at its firſt Market; and let us ſee how it is 
dif>oſed of. I believe the Reader will be ſtruck with 
An anne. at the Force of Reaſon and Truth, left 
to produce their natural Effects, when he has ob- 
ſerved that excellent Order and Harmony, which a- 
riſes from this Adjuſtment. 
There are many Conſiderations which g to the 
Valuation of Labour; and it determines its own Va- 
lue in different Parts of the Kingdom, at a very dif- 
fer nt Rate: And yet, throughout the whole, with 
per ect Equity. Tillage, Nearneſs to Sea-ports, to 
2 manufacturing Towns, advance the Dearneſs 
of Proviſions, and of Courſe the Value of Labour: 
But where there is little Tillage, no near manufac- 
turing Town, nor Sea-port, there Proviſions are 
chap, and the Value of Labour leſs. 
London is conſtantly drawing from all Parts of the 
Kingdom ; but chiefly from the poorer Countries, 
where the Value of Labour being low, tho* Proviſi- 
ons are proportionably cheap, yet, as the Manner of 
Living is hard, many flock up from thoſe Countries 
to partake of the Luxury of London: And it may be 
ohſerv'd among the Hackney Coachmen, Chair- 
njen, Sc. that they are chiefly Welch, or from the 
ant. northern Countries. Where Labour i is cheap, 
tle Labourer lives the harder; where it is dear he 
lives in the greater Plenty: So that the Amount of 
Profit, or clear Gain, is perhaps not very conſider- 
ably more in one Country than in the other. In 
general, the nearer the Capitol the dearer are Wa- 
ges. Not that London draws more, nor perhaps near 
fo much, from the adjacent Counties, as from the 
diftant ones; but thoſe Counties having an eaſier 
Communication with. that immenſe Market for- all 
Kip of Proviſions; the Value of Proviſions is of 
ö G9 - Courſe 


CEE 
Courſe advanced; and, by an Effect of natural E. 
quity, the Value of Labour follows. . 
But let thoſe other Conſiderations of great Til- 


lage, Sea-ports, '&c. obtain to a great Degree, and 


the Price of Labour ſhall riſe, in a diſtant County, 
conſiderably higher than it is in one much nearer 
London. Thus the Rate of Labour is higher in Nor- 
fall, a diſtant County, than in Wil;ſbire and ſeveral 
other Inland Counties, much nearer the — ; 
The Reaſons are, A great manufacturing City; the 
vaſt Tillage in that rich populous County; and, 


above all, the many Sea- ports and great Number of 
Ships: For again, in the very next County, Lin- 


colnſbire, where the Tillage is much leſs, and little or 
no Shipping, r Wages are low, and Proviſions 
cheaper. This, by the Way, is one Inſtance of the 
yaſt Importance of Manufactures, Tillage and Com- 
merce: For as is the receiving, ſo of Courſe will 
be the expending; more Manufactures, Commodi- 
ties, c. bought; more Taxes, Exciſes, &c. paid. 
A Peaſant, or Huſbandman, is a mere Labourer, 
a Perion earning his Wages or Pay, by mere La- 
bour, without ' exerciſing any Art: But, if he be- 


comes Maſter of ſome coarſe Art, as a common 


country Carpenter, Juſtice takes Place, and he has 
an Advance of Four-pence, or Six-pence per Day, 
above the common Rate of Labour, in Acknowledg- 
ment of that Art. Let him improve in Art, and be- 
come a Joyner; Juſtice cloſely follows him, and he 


receives, or earns ſtill more, for his ſuperior Art. 


Let him advance in Art ſtill, and become a curious 
Workman in the Cabinet-making- way; Reaſon and 
Truth are ſtill with him; his Maſter- art, or the Per- 
fection of Art in that kind, is alſo acknowledged to 


his further Advantage. Thus are all the Springs of 
Induſtry, Ingenuity, and Emulation ſet at work ; 
and hence conſtant Improvements are daily growing 
in Arts, Manufactures, c. all founded in Freedom 


all 
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alt ROOM from Right of Property in his 1 
Art, Superior Art, Sc. Slavery cruſhes all! 


Beſides this of Art, there is another Conſideration, 


ich is always of great Moment, and has the moſt 
gciſive Influence of all, in determining the Value of 
Nan and that is, the Circumſtances of perſonal 
Hazard, or Danger, under which the Labour re- 
 quir'd is to be tranſacted. For every Man being 
fre of his Labour, all Compulſion and Conſtraint 
being deny'd by the Laws, and a perfect Freedom, 
as to Choice of Labour, eſtabliſn'd; ir neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the only way to engage Men in hazardous 
Imployments, is to allure them by Intereſt, or — 
Aſſurance of Advantage. 
As common Sailor is a Sea- labourer; a Perſon earn- 
ing his Pay, by mere Labour, without practiſing any 
Ast. If he learns any Art, as a Ship-Carpenter's, 
28 s, Sc. that is allow'd him. It he is 
ſki l'd in Navigation as a Science; can keep a Journal, 
take an Obſervation, Sc. that puts him in a Capacity 
of riſing till higher, as to be Mate, Maſter of a Ship, 
Sc. A Sea-labourer clafles with a Land-labourer, 
each being Men not practiſing any Art: Their Labour 
wy eir all; and it is from among Men of that Rank 
e Land, that the Sailors are drawn. 
he Imployment of a Land-labourer is a ſafe lay 
ole. ment, free from any perſonal Hazard; and on 
that account, and becauſe it is artleſs, is equitably of 
the loweſt Eſtimation. Now no free unconſtrain'd 
Man would leave the healthful natural Imployment 
of Huſbandry, for the Fatigue and Danger of a Sea 
Life; if he does, Truth and Reaſon require he 
| thoſfld be compenſated ; and ſo in Fact he is; the 
Earnings, in which is included his Victualling, or his 
beir g ſupply'd with Proviſions, &c. exceeding the 
Ear, iings of a Country Land-labourer, even where 
that Labour is higheſt, by at leaſt Fifty per Cent. 
tas is, the common Seaman earns one Shilling BY 
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Six · pence, or more, while the Landman earns but a Shil- 
ling. I ſpeak much within compaſs, and this in Time 
of Peace; in War, as the Sailor's Danger encreaſes, ſo 
does his Pay. And ſo on the Land, if the Labour 
requir'd brings the Labourer under any apparent 
Danger, as to Health or Life, it is always conſider'd 
in the Advance of his Pay, or Wages: And of this, 
many Inſtances might be given. Thus does Juſtice 
univerſally take Place; and the Wiſdom of the Eng- 
Laws appears in nothing more evident, than in this, 
that they leave all Labour to a free natural Eſtima- 
The Reſult of all is, that it univerſally holds 
true thro' all the Variety of Imployments, thro' 
all the different Eſtimates of Labour, in different 
Parts of the Kingdom; a Property is ariſing to the 
Labourer, bearing a moſt equitable Proportion to 
his unavoidable Expence, as Food, Sc. to his Degree 
of Labour, of Art, or of perional Danger. 
Thus we ſee the Right of natural Property is left 
in a State of the moſt perfect Freedom; and a Power 
of acquiring civil Property in various Degrees, be- 
comes univerſal and unlimited. If that Power of 
acquiring Property was deny'd, it would be Slavery; 
it natural Property was limited as to its Value, it 
gn be vaſt Oppreſſion, and approach near to 
JJ woe 
2 The Advantage in Point of Intereſt, which the 
Day-labourer, or Farmer's yearly Servant, (my 
Reader will obſerve, I ſet natural Property at its low- 
eſt Eſtimation) has over the Slave, beſides choice of 
Maſter, of Imployment, &c. which regards his Free- 
dom ſimply conſider'd, is preciſely this; there is re- 
ſulting to the Servant, or Labourer, a certain Exceſs, 
or Surpluſage, over and above what is neceſſary for 
kis immediate Support. Otherwiſe, in Point of In- 
tereſt only, he would have no Advantage; the Slave 
being kept alive for his Service, as is a Horſe, or any 
1 1 V9.” | Other 
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he Animal. Mere Labour, as I obſerv' d, is 4 
Kind of Property of the loweſt Eſtimation; a yet 
univ rſally throughout the Kingdom, its value has 
ſo r\afonable and equitable an Adjuſtment, as con- 
ſtantly to produce more than the immediate De- 
 mands of Subſiſtence require; I believe in general, 

to the Land- labourer about one third: And hence a- 
riſes that Property, which is of ſuch. vaſt, ſuch true- 
ly ſagred Importance. 

Tus our Labourer becomes poſſeſs d of ſome- 
thing he may call, in the ſtrifteſt Senſe, his own; and 
this he may either ſpend, or lay up; he may be a 
good Oeconomiſt or a bad; may be diſcreet, or in- 
_ diſcreet ; may indulge in ſome little Pleaſure, or not; 

may Fe in Health, againſt Sickneſs ; in Youth, 


the Wants and Infirmities of Age; may re- 
Parent, aſſiſt a Friend; may in his little 
Sphehe be humane or churliſh, - generous or nig- 
gardfy. And in a Word, from this one Principle, 
Righ: of Property in his own Labour, he becomes a 
Man, a free Agent, and a Member of Society. 
Hence the happy Notion of a Country takes its 
Birth: Tis his Country; he becomes intereſted i in its 


| 5 Laws, Sc. 


lieve 


Hance too ariſes that other delightful Idea of do- 
meſti(} Happineſs ; of a Home; 


Rel ations dear, and all the Charities, | 7 
Of Father, Son, and Brother! * Milton. 


In a Word, together with his animal Powers, his 
Reaſon and Conſcience, his proper Manhood, is put 
into his own Poſſeſſion; he is left to act upon his 
own re and becomes what his Maker intended he 
fhoul(] be, Free. coeleſtial Liberty, ſuch are thy Be- 


nefits 
Thus does every Good, whether Natural, Moral, 


or Civil, become univerſally diffuſive. And a mm 
23 Government, thus extenſively Free, 


: 
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— its Freedom and Protection to all its Sub- 
Jets, without any Reſerve or Limitation, bears at 


once the juſteſt and nobleſt Reſemblance of any e 
human, to what we conceive of that infinitely perfe 
Being ; who is good to all, _n whole denden Mer- 


5 cies are over all his Works. 


© High civil Privileges — a dazling ee 

But it is not from them, not from the peculiar Pri- 
vileges of any Member, or Members of a Common- 
wealth, that the Worth of Government is to be com- 
pA The Cities, Nobility and Palatinates of Po- 

are poſſeſs d of theſe to a very high Degree; 
and there the Juſtice! and Liberty of their Govern- 
ment ſtops; it proceeds no lower; all under theſe are 


Slaves. That Government then is the beſt, which 
extends its Freedom, Benignity, and Juſtice the 
. fartheſt; or to the moſt, the greateſt Number of its 


Subjects; and that Gerne alone can be called 
perfect, which extends them to all; civil Privileges” 
will in general naturally adjuſt themſelves in an Or- 


der, cotref onding to the Rank of the ſeveral Mem- 


bers of a State. Thus the Peers, the higheſt Rank 
of Men in England, have the greateſt civil Privileges; 
ſo that we may pretty ſafely conclude, if the Rights 
and Intereſt of the loweſt Rank of People are ſecur' d 
by any Government, thoſe of every other Rank are 
ſecur'd of courſe. If the Laws will take care of the 


Poor, the Rich will generally find the Means to take 
care of themſelves. Under this View of Things, let 


us bring the Merit of the Engh/b Government to a 
fair Detection; and to that -Purpoſe, my Reader is 


geſir'd to paſs th me, in his Imagination, to fome 


Village, in what Part of England he pleaſes; and in 


ES that Village, I undertake to ſhew- him ehie Engliſh 
- Conſtitution in its full Dignity; I had almoſt Tad 
! Divinity. | 


That Cottage, with its Are bf Eg, is this Pree- 


bold of an ancient — This with a Cow, 


and 
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Ry a; little Money makes his whole Fortune. But 
this Man of Eſtate, real and perſonal, how did he 
"- quire it? What has been his Trade, Buſineſs, or 
Profeſſion Labour: But no Trade, we know, can 
be carry d on fucceſsfully, without Artifice, Strata- 
ms, Schemes, and Projects. Upon what general 
Maxims did he act? What were his Arts ?—Fruga- - 
lity and Temperance.—Surely then ſome able Pro- 
tector,, ſome powerful Friend, muſt have given him 
Countenance and Aſſiſtance; and under the Nurture 
2 "tj Patronage, this feeble Fortune muſt have 
en its Growth. Yes! in the Conſtitution of his 
_ ry he has found that indulgent Friend, that 
able Frotector. That Conſtitution, by allowing him 
all his Rights; by acknowledging his Labour to be 
his own; by making him Free and Independent; 
by ſecuring him from every Kind of Oppreflion; that 
has prov'd the Creator of his Fortune and Happineſs. 
This Man may be truly ſaid to ſuſtain his Age, by 
the Vertues of his Youth ; from that nobleſt — 1 
and the diminiſh'd Labour of his advancing Years, 
be ſupports himſelf with Decency and Comfort. And 
thus, when he has liv'd in Peace, in Health, in Sim- 
8 and Contentment, to a Fullneſs of Age; he 
mly ſink into his laſt Sleep; forget him- 
.*: ſelf, 118 into his Shrowd, and reſt for ever“ 
Anq; now, gentle Reader, go back again to Town; 
Wy" from the Court to the Exchange ; take Weſtmin- 
fer- Hill. in your way; leave the Deciſon to ſimple 
Nature and Truth ; and then tell me : Whether * | 
can find one Eſtate, rais'd with half that Purity, or 
enjoy'd with half the Rationality, as our Cottage 
; Eftare? The truly noble Eſtate, of a Cottage and 
an Acre of Land! _ 
I have attempted to make appear, chat the 8 
ing the Right of natural Property, or the allowing 
0 _ FOO n Bay e * be 
uo free 
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Property in his own Labour, 


1 
free of his own Labour, is the true Criterion of a free 


Government, 
That this Right of Property is actually allow'd, 
and in the moſt efficacious Manner ſecur'd, by the 


and that 

the leaſt Invaſion of this Right would be wounding 

the Engliſb Liberty in its firſt Principle. 

That the Wiſdom of the Engliſh Laws has left the 

Valuation of this Right in perfect Freodom, . _ | 
That nevertheleſs a very equitable Eſtimate ariſes, 


| Rom Reaſon and the Nature of Things. 


All theſe, I think, may be odllected enn — 
in the following Propoſitions: That a free Subject of 


England has an undoubted inconteſtable Right of 


Property, in his own Labour. That his Compenſa- 
tion muſt be eftimated by the Degree of Labour, of 
Art, or of perſonal Danger attending ſuch Labour; 
and that to deny this, either in whole, or in part, a- 


mounts tq.a Denial of his being a free Subject. 


We will now apply this Rule diſtinctly to the Caſe 


i 7 both of the Sailor and Soldier. 


A Sailor in the Navy is a free Subject, having 
Right of Property in his Labour; it is allow'd, he 


has Wages; he acquires Property. 


But a Sailor's Buſineſs is neceſſarily — 1 at 


all Times, with perſonal Danger; that alſo is al- 
low'd : His Wages are near the ſame, as the fame 
Rank of Men, Sea-labourers have, who are free to 
make their own Bargains with TO, Cc. in 
Time of Peace. 8 


But in a War this Impldyent, of itſelf dangerous, 


is ſtill vaſtly more ſo, from Engagements, unhealthy 
Climates, Sc. That alſo is allow'd : He has Prize Mo- 


ney, which ſeems an equitable Means of proportion- 


ing his Advantage to his Duty and Danger. Thus 
it appears, that his Rights are very juſty regarded. 


A Soldier is alſo a free Subject, having Right of 
What Property does 
| he 


\ 
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he acquire? What pay is ſecur'd to him, over and 
above his Subſiſtence, as a juſt. Compenſation for his 
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A Soldier's Buſineſs, in Time of War, under a 
Diſcipline neceſſarily very ſevere, is vaſtly laborious, 
harafling, fatiguing, greatly diſtreſſing, perhaps be- 
yond any other. How is this allowd ? 
His Imployment is alſo to the laſt Degree hazard 
ous, as to his Health and Life. What Conſiderati- 
on is had of that?  _ en en Bug 

A Man, who labours; labours to exceſs, labours in 

a Courſe of infinite Dificulty and Danger, and yet 
\ © / acquires no Property by that Labour, comes under 

a Deſcription, which Decency does not ſuffer me ex- 
preſsly to apply to any Engliſhman. oo 
The Power a free Government may aſſume, to 
make uſe of the Services of any of its Subjects, does 
not, nor ever can, affect the Juſtice of their Claim to 
pay Wages, adequate to their Labour and Danger: — 
Are they Servants, or are they to be ranked in the 
moſt ignominious Condition of human Nature? If 
they are Servants, they muſt be conſider'd and treat- 
ed as Servants ; if they are not conſider'd as Servants, 
then the Government imploying them, and whoſe 
Subjects they are, cannot be ſaid, with reſpect to 
| them, to be a free Government. The Neceſſity of 
| ) impreſſing Men into the Service, or of conftraining - 
their Continuance in it, if they enter'd voluntarily, 
has always been thought a Hardſhip upon them, con- 
ſider'd as free Subjects: And ſo undoubtedly it is; yet 
the abſolute Neceſſity of the Caſe excuſes, or rather 
juſtifies, that high Act of Power. But ſurely it 
never can be pretended, that the Conſtraint brought 


upon their Perſons neceſſarily infers a Right of uſurp- 
ing their Labour. This is very juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
in the Sailor's Caſe ; and a juſt Compenſation is made 
for his Services. The ſeveral: Workmen 
and Artificers of all Kinds, imployed by the Public, 


have 


| | 
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have Juſtice done them to the full, for their ſeveral 
Performances: And in a Word, throughout the 
whole Eſtabliſhment, for all the public Services, 1n 
all the public Offices, and thro* the Whole of the 
public Dealings, whether in buying or imploying, 
as cloathing the Army, 1 the Navy, freight- 
ing of Veſſels for Stores, Tranſports, Sc. I ſay, 
thro? the Whole of its Dealings, whether of purchaſ- 
ing or imploying, the Engliſb Government deals with 
the ſame Equity, as a private Man of the ſtricteſt 
Juſtice would deal. Why then muſt the Caſe of 
theſe unhappy Men, the Soldiers, be the only Ex- 
ception to its Equity and Freedom ? That miſerable 
Subſiſtence which is allow'd them, under their con- 
fkrain'd Service, cannot be ſaid to be a Compenſati- 
on for that Service: Nor does the Gayety of the 


' Dreſs make the Matter any better; for ſubſiſted 


and cloth'd the vileſt Claſs of Men muſt be. The 
Queſtion is, What Property is ſecur d to them, as a 
juſt Compenſation for their Labour? It it be ſaid, 
moſt of them enter d voluntarily, and received Mo- 
ney for their inliſting; that does not alter the Caſe. 


I be Law does not permit any Man to {ell himſelf, 


to {ell his Right of acquiring Property, for any Con- 
ſideration whatever: But if, after all, this Treatment 
muſt neceſſarily be right, $I it is ſo eſtabliſh'd ; 


I muſt then reply, that Eſtabliſhment muſt be con- 
Ader'd as a mere Act of Power; and as ſuch, Argu- 
ment has nothing to do with it. But whatever may be 


pretended, to invalidate the Juftice of their Claim, 


the Compaſſion due to their truly miſerable Caſe, will 


ſurely never be diſputed. Power itſelf, which will 
not be reaſon'd with, will yet ſometimes be intreated ; 
ſince that Act of Submiſſion implies an Acquielcence 


an its Authority. Let us inquire then, 
What may be due to the Soldiers, in Point of 


Bends, or Bounty, conſider d as the brave Ser- 


vants of a benevolent and equitable Government? 
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As i is the common Frailty of Mankind to ido- 
lize Power, and as every Idol, of every Kind, be- 
comes a Model, or Exemplar to its Votary ; we may 
conſtantly obſerve under tyrannical Governments, that 
the Slaves of Rank and Dignity become Tyrants in 
their turn; They fancy ſomething Divine in that 
Power, under which they tremble; they afſume it 
themſelves, and exact the dreadful Homage of a 
trembling uncomplaming Servitude, from all their 
miſerable Dependants. Thus the Temper of a Go- 
vernmeft diffuſes itſelf into the Minds and Man- 


ners of its Subjects; and thus the mild and-benevo- 


tent Genius of the Engliſb Conſtitution becomes ap- 
parent, in the Humanity and Kindneſs of the Exgiſſo 
Nation. Animated by this Conſideration, upon the 
Benevolence of the Legiſlature, and upon the Charity 
of private Subjects, the unhappy Soldier throws him- 

ſelf, as his laſt and only Refuge. | = 
Such and ſo extenſive have been the Charities, 
and charitable Eſtabliſhments, of late ſet on foot; 


ever arife, than Valour in Diſtreſs? The Bravery , of 
en, conſtantly unſucceſsful as it was, never 
fail'd tc extort Admiration and Applauſe, from thoſe 
very Enemies, before whom they retreated, (for they 
never fled ;) and will it have no Merit with their 
Country; Does it carry no Recommendation to the 
Hearts of Britons; that their Soldiers have «brought 
off the Reputation and Glory of the Britiſb Troops, 
untarniſh'd, unſullied, thro? infinite Difficulties, and 
under every imaginable Diſad vantage? 

As all other Virtues, ſo in a particular Manner is 
Couragę founded in Freedom. The Notion of a Coun- 
try whoſe Honour they are to aſſert; of a Home, 
in whifh they may repoſe in Freedom, after their 
Laboui; this gives an Ardor to the fre- born Soldier, 


which the Military Slave can never come up to. 


1 
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Leet us inquire then, what ſort of a Country it is to 


them, which theſe brave Beggars have been fighting 


for; and in what Capacity it places them, of arriving 
at their wiſh'd for Home. | rf 

Home is the Heaven of a poor Man; tis his Place 
of Reſt : The Object of all his Wiſhes, and the 
Hope of ſome time arriving there, makes his chief 
Support under all his Labours ; whether that Home 
de in the Deſerts of Wales, or amidſt the barren 
Mountains of Scotland; ſtill *tis-his Paradiſe. ic) 
I don't know, that the Foot Soldiers can be ſaid 
to have one ſingle Penny ſecur'd to them, as Wages, 
or an Acknowledgment of their Services. Upon 


their being diſbanded they receive a Paſs, which 


limits their return to their Home, or Place of Set- 
tlement, to a certain Number of Days; and their 
Pay is allow'd them, for ſo many Days, as the Paſs 


allots for their Journey,  _ d 5 
Very many of the Foot Soldiers belong to Wales, 


and the fartheſt northern Counties of England, where 


the Value of Labour being low, recruiting is general- 
ly moſt ſucceſsful : So that if a Regiment is broke 


in, or near London, the Soldiers of thoſe Counties 


have a Journey to make, from a Hundred and Fifty, 
to two Hundred and Fifty Miles; as the Places of 
their ſeveral Settlements are, more or leſs, diſtant. 
If a Soldier, whoſe Settlement is in the County of 
Weſtmorland, has twenty Days allow'd him for his 
Journey; then his Pay, being five Pence, or, at 
moſt, Six-pence per Day, he has Eight and Four- 
pence, or ten Shillings at moſt, to ſupport him. His 
Paſs, which limits the Time of his Journey, does not 


permit him to work by the Way; nor is he ſuffer'd 


to Beg, or aſk Relief: In either Caſe he becomes ob- 
noxious to the Law. His only Means then, for the 


Performance of this Journey, is the ſmall Sum of 
eight, or ten Shillings. Bt t 


— F Re : ; r 
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And 
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And [FP I cannot avoid obſerving, that this Man 

is {till confider'd as being in the Pay of his Country, 
his Country's Servant, till his arrival at Home. His 
ſtated daily Allowance, his being reſtrain'd from 
working for e his Paſs, all regard him in that 
Light: His Country has the Whole of his Time. 
Up on this J muſt demand, is his Allowance. pro- 
en to the Pay of a free Servant, or is it not ? 
If any Perſon had Occaſion to ſend a Meſſenger into 
Welhurland could a Man be found to undertake that 
Journey, on Foot, for Six-pence a Day? Could any 
be found to 0 it for two a or for Eighteen; 


| 4 „0 


ployment for 1 a Nees which is reals 
worth three or four? And ſtill. farther, if, by mere 


Dint of Power, any Man was compell'd, to accept 


theſe ſtarving Terms, could that Man be ſaid to be 
Free, or a free Subject:? ? ; 
In order to give the munificent © Allowance of Six- 


—— 
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that it is impoſſible} he ſhould fall ill by the Way; 
that it is very proper a Man ſhould be. obliged to 
travel, tho' he were to make his Journey through 
N or Water, up to his Chin. In a Word, we 
will admit all theſe, and many more unſuppolable 
Suppoſitions, and inquire only, how. our Soldier is 
to be ſubſiſted, through this enormous Journey, with 
his intire Sum? If he is a ſingle Man, I don't,deny 
the Poſſibility of carrying his bare Bones to his Home; 
becauſe, wherever the Night overtakes. him, he has 
the Ground to r 1 without a Penny. of Ex- 
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ence; and it muſt be own'd, that Water offers it- 
felf, at this Seaſon, every whete, in great abundance, 
for his Drink: And thus being well accommodated 
with Lodging and Drink at free Coſt, his Six-pence 
may buy him as much Food, as will keep him from 
ſtarving, during four and twenty Hours. 
But if our Soldier has a Wife and a Child to ſhare 


bis Country's Bounty with him (and that is the Caſe 


with many of them) he might then as well undertake 
the Grand Tour of Europe with his ten Shillings, as 
2 Journey to We/tmoriand. It muſt not be alledged, 


that if a Wife will follow her Huſband into the Army, 
they both ought to ſtarve. It is found very proper, \ 


the many Accounts, to permit Women to follow 
Camp; and this very Admiſſion implies their 
being ſome way or other uſeful. No Pretences are 
made of their meriting any Pay : But ſurely Huma- 
hity, if not Juſtice, demands their ng at leaſt 
ſubſiſted to their Homes. 
But to go en: We will ſig opoſb our hortherh 
Soldier, with his Wife and a Child, ſet out upon this 
Journey with their Stock intire: let them mana 
As frugalhy as they will, their whole little Subſtance 
muſt; unavoidably, be expended, before a quarter 


Part of their Journey can be cqmnpleated; and what 


now muſt become of our miſerable Travellers? Mo- 


-ney they have none; they are not allow'd to work; if 


they beg, a Bridewell receives them; if they ſteal, 


the Gallows: If any Gentleman can gelt 2 Me. 


thod of obtaining Food, and the Neceſſaries of Life, 
without either buying, or borrowing, or begging, or 
ſtealing, it would be of ſingular uſe, and he might 
have the Honour of paſſin for the ableſt Projector 
of the Age. Our Soldier, f fear, will meet with no 


_ Projector. What then can he do? Starve. 
"Drove at laſt, by Diſtreſs, into Deſpair, he takes 
e: 28 Crown, or a Guinea, from the firſt Paſſenger he 
ery, A mighty Zeal Ppears to * ſuch a deſ- 
ud | perate 
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Country 


perate Villain to Juſtice: And ſo our Soldier receiyey 
from the Mercy of a Halter, what he could not obs 


tain from the Juſtice of his Country ; Reſt from his 


And thus ends the nine Years Service of a free 
Subject, fo a free Government! I don't know that 
I have m ſ{-ſtated any Fact; nor have I ſtrainꝰd, to ex- 
tort any Other Conſequences, than what naturally fol- 
low, or may, at leaſt, very probably follow, from 
ſuch hard and oppreſſive Treatment: I ſpeak of it 
in Terms much too ſoft. What Difficulties; what 
Hardſhips, what Diſtreſſes, are not brought upon 
theſe unfortunate Men? What Abſurdities, what Im- 
poffibilities, are not enjoin'd them? Set a Starving 

by their Country. — The Law of Nature does not ſuf- 
fer them to ftarve.—Reduc'd to Beggary by their 
Country. The Laws of that Country do not permit 
them to beg. Conſtrain'ꝰd to fteal by their Poyer- 
ty. The Laws of their Country ſeize their Lives, as 
the Penalty of their Stealing. Confider, Britons ! in 
the Name of the Juſt and Merciful God, be intreated 
to confider, what it is you do? Does a Man of you 
travel, and can he ſubſiſt the Horſe, that carries him, 
for Six-pence a Day? Can it be done, properly, for 
two Six-pences a Day ?=And ſhall it ever be ſaid, 


that an Exgliſoman, a Free. born, a Diſtreſſed, a Brave, 
| pethap s 3n Honeſt,” and Virtuous Eugliſpman, had his 


1 nde, his Life, held in no higher Eſtimation 
than a Beaſt ? But in half the Eſtimation of a Beaft ? 
And that, not in a fingle Inſtance, but by Thoy- 
fands! by ten Thouſands!—And that again, not by 
an Act of private Cruelty, and Oppreffion, but by 


the deliberate Sentence of his Country By that 
Country, in whoſe Cauſe he has ſtood all the com- 


ficated Horrors of War, nndaunted ! — By that 
beſt Years of his Life, macknowleged By that very 
in which he has Rights, that ought not to 
| * I be 


c ountry; which has avail'd itſelf of the Labour of the 
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be violated And is it thus the Rights of free Sub- 
| jects are maintain*d ? Is this the boaſted Juſtice of the 
W -  Engli/p Conſtitution ? Is this the applauded Humani- 
ty of the Eg Nation? If it is, what Man, of com- 
mon Benevolence, will not bluſh to own himſelf a 
Briton 2 — | es YT 
This Treatment, at any time hard enough, is great- 
ly aggravated by the Seaſon of the Year, in which 
many of the Regiments are, or will be, diſbanded. 
That the greateſt Degree of national Frugality is ne- 
ceſſary, is indiſpenſably neceſſary, to the very Being 
or Exiſtence of the State, is a. Truth ſo obvious, that 
no one Man doubts it. Frugality is, to the Engliſb 
Government in its 2 0 Situation, the one Thing 
needful: The very ſpeedy Reduction of the national 
Forces, and, of courſe, of the national Expences, 
has the Appearance of entering upon the Peace; with 
a Reſolution of purſuing the only Means, by which 
the Nation can be preſerv'd from total Ruin, reduc- 
ing and abating the public Expences. But this Meaſure, 
ſo juſt, and prudent, with reſpect to the Public, aug- 
ments, very conſiderably, the Misfortune of the diſband- 
ed Soldier, by turning him adrift in the Winter. 
But as the Savings to the Public, thus made at 
their Expence, increaſes their Difficulties, it alſo adds 
ſome Weight to their Hopes of the public Bounty; 
ſince it ſeems to ſupply a Fund, a Part only of which, 
Properly apply d, would greatly relieve and mitigate 
ctheir Diſtreſs. ee eee 
Ihe eſtabliſh'd Proviſion for Gentlemen of Rank 
in the Army, by allowing them Half-pay, in Time of 
Peace, is perfectly equitable. And this Act of pub- 
lic Juſtice, or Generoſity, does very ſtrongly coun- 
tenance the petitioning poor Soldier. 1 
Many Gentlemen, of both Houſes of Parliament, 
in the Cauſe of their Country, have been the Sharers 
with theſe unfortunate Men in the Dangers and Fa- 
 tgues of War; and are authentic Witneſſes, at once, 
5 e 5 to 


* 
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to their Bravery and Diftreſſes.—May I be permitted 
to 1 that any Relief to their Poverty, ob- 


- 
— 


tain'd 
ſiderdYas a Matter of Right, or of Bounty, would 
fave thi Honour of the Conſtitution from no incon- 
fiderabi > Stain, and be an Act, that the united Voices 
of Juſtice and Humanity would loudly applaud. 
Thus I have endeavour'd to repreſent the Caſe of 
the Soldier, as a Subje& every way juſtly claim- 
ing the public Conſideration. I am far from aſſert- 
ing, that every ſingle diſbanded Soldier is abſolute- 
ly fo deſtitute, as I have repreſented. —Many of thoſe, 
who have been quarter'd at Home, may have ſome 
little SaFings from Imployment, or Labour, which, 
at Times, they may have been permitted to follow; 
but this, to make the moſt of it, can be but very in- 
conſidefable, and only regards a few Individuals ; 
and of *thoſe, who are, or have been, abroad, here 
and thete a Man, by the Practice of ſome handicraft 
Trade, in the Camp, may have ſome little Money. 
The Advantages from Plunder, I believe, are not 
worth mentioning, and therefore I did not Balance 
it againſt the Prize- Money of the Sailors, to which 
it canngt bear any Kind of Proportion.—So that tho? 
a few Exceptions may ariſe ; yet, in general, as to 
vaſtly ihe greater Number of Soldiers it may be af- 
firm'd, that they are no leſs deſtitute, than I have re- 
preſented. — ne 8 
Ihe conſtitutional Benevolence of the Enghſp Go- 
vernment is ſo extenſive; the Humanity of the Eng- 
liſh 1 is ſo habitual; that a Caſe of Diſtreſs need 


only tqͥ be juſtly repreſented, and a little attended to, 
to med with Relief. 5 pes 

The e is yet remaining another Argument, which, 
tho? it does not immediately affect the Soldiers, yet 
it may have ſome Influence towards obtaining them 
Relief; and that is, the Conſideration of what may 
be due to the public Peace, and the Security of pri- 

OH: D 3 vate 
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1' a parliamentary Way, whether it be con- 
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vate Property, by ſetting them in ſuch a Condition, 
as, in Juſtice and Reaſon, they ought to be; and 
thereby making them fairly accountable to the Laws 
of their Country for their Deportm ent. 
And here 1 ſhall take up very little of theReader's 
Time,—If it appears that theſe Men, the Soldiers, 
have been, for many Years, in a conſtrained Service, 
in which they could acquire no Property: If it ap- 
pears further, that they actually are not poſſeſs'd of 
any; that they are reſtrain'd from working, while 
upon their Journey, to acquire any, and that they are 
not permitted to beg: If too, their pitiful Six-penny 
Allowance is all unavoidably expended, before half 
their Journey be at an End How a Man, under 
theſe Circumſtances, can become à Criminal, becauſe 
he does not ſtarye ; and be juſtly treated as a Male- 
factor, for that, which, to ſpeak in the ſofteſt Terms, 
is his Misfortune, invincible Poverty; muſt be left 
upon the Conſciences of thoſe, whom it may con- 
cern. I decline preſſing this Matter any further. 
. That the Soldiers, upon their being diſbanded, 
ſhould be requir'd to repair to their ſeveral Places of 
Settlement, 1s certainly very right; it makes a pro- 
per Diſperſion of them thro' the Kingdom; is a 
Means of preventing their being miſchievous; and 
1s, beſides, fixing all of them, who mean honeſtly, in 
the very Place — they deſire to be. But then this 
ſhould * done equitably. 8 
When they arrive at their Homes, it will not be 
eaſy for them directly to find Imployment : Belides, . 
a Man, who has been ſo long. diſus'd to his proper 
Buſineſs or Labour, cannot eafily, however willing 
or induſtrious he may be, accommodate himſelf to it, 
for want of Practice: And herein the Soldier's Caſe | 
11 is not for me to propoſe, nor for any Man to pre- 
{cribe, a Remedy for theſe Grievances: The parlia- 
mentary Wiſdom of the Nation, now in Ke is 

2 | | alone 
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alone the proper Judge; and that cannot be treated»: 
by an Engliſoman, with too much Deference and Ve- 
neratipn. But if I might be permitted to wiſh aloud 
it ſhquld be; that the diſbanded Soldier ſhould have 
a reaſonable Time allotted for his return Home: 
Such ? mean, as would make a proper Confiderati- 
on for the Length of his Journey ; for Weather, and 

for Ways frequently unpaſſible, in this Winter Sea- 
ſon. ; That he ſhould, by his Paſs, be intitled to re- 
ceive from Time to Time, at different Stages on the 
Road, ſuch an Allowance, as would be a decent rea- 
ſonable Support for him on his Journey. And that, 
at the End of it, he might have a little Sum paid 
him. Something to ſubſiſt upon till he could Elle to 

Work ; ſamething that might acknowledge his Time 
and Labour not ufurp'd ; ſomething as a Reward, 
or Bounty, for his Service to his Country.—And if 
this were done, the Civil Magiſtrates and Peace Of- 
ficery might juſtly be as vigilant as they pleas'd, to 
bring to Puniſhment any Depredations, committed. 
upof private Property.—The Engliſh Government 
wou d ſave itſelf, (if my Notions are not altogether 
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National Occonomy can never be more wiſely 
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founded, than in national Juſtice. If this Allowance 
ſhould be extended to three, four, or five Pounds a 
Man, it could amount to no very large Sum, in a 
national Conſideration; and very confident I am, no 


public Money ever was, or ever can be, more juſtly, : 


more worthily expended.— 

I cannot prevail with myſelf to take leave of the 
Army, without juſt mentioning the Caſe of certain 
miſerable Appendages to the Army, and recom- 


mending them to the Compaſſion of private Subjeay 


and the Lenity of ſuch Magiſtrates, and Pariſh Of- 
ficers, as may have to do with them; and thoſe are 
the Widows and helpleſs Infants of ſuch Soldiers, as 
died, or were killd Abroad. Very many of theſe 
truly miſerable People came over in the late Tran- 
ſports ; ſeveral of their Paſſes, which I have ſeen, 
deſtine them to a Journey of two, three, or four Hun- 
dred Miles, in this dreadful Seaſon. Many of them 
With a Child at the Breaſt, and one or two more in 
the Hand. The Law has made a very wiſe and 
tender Proviſion for the ſettled Poor; but the Caſe 
of the travelling Poor is very miſerable. There is, 
indeed, ſome ſort of Proviſion made for them; but 
it is cruelly hard to obtain, and, at the beſt, makes 
but a ſtarving Subſiſtence. 

Idle Vagrants and Vagabonds are, undoubtedly, 
the very Peſt of Society, and can't well be dealt with 
too hardly. But it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch, as are by Accident, or Misfortune, reduc'd to 
travel in Poverty, from ſuch, as make it a Pretence, 
to live a ſtrolling Life in Lazineſs. The unhappy 
People in Queſtion, provided they keep the direct 
Road to their Homes, can't be conſider'd as volun- 

tary Strollers: Tis their unſpeakable Misfortune, that 
they are in this State of ee ; and they ſhould 
be treated tenderly.— Tis ſomething to have loſt a 


Hufband and a Father, in the Public Service. 
God only knows the Diſtreſſes of the Poor. Let 


mY 


tho b, who live in Eaſe a bey: let thoſe, who 
are themſelves Parents, reflect but a Moment, upon 
the exquiſite Diſtreſs it would be to them, to be 
hunted from Pariſh to Pariſh, thro' a Length of two, 
three, or four hundred Miles, and that half ſtarvd, 
and perhaps more than half naked; in the Depth of 3 
Winter too, and their Children to ſhare with them, 
in all the Hardſhips of this inhoſpitable Journey : Let 
am reflect but a Moment, upon this Caſe as their 
hp, and then let them act to thoſe, whoſe Caſe it 
ally is, as Nature and Humanity direct The 
tender, helpleſs, innocent State of Infancy and 
Childhood, is ſuch a Plea for Compaſſion, as, ſurely, 
never can be reſiſted. I ſhall only add; the very 
Scraps of a plentiful Houſe, a few caſt-off Clothes, 


or any little Act of Bounty, properly apply'd, to the 


Relief of theſe miſerable Wanderers in their ſeveral 
Stages; would bring upon the Donor the Bleſſings 
of ſthem, that are ready to periſh, and make the 
W dow's Heart to ſing for Joy. 

And thus I leave the Caſe of the Soldiers, and all 
that relates to them, with the Juſtice and Mercy of 
their Country. I have no other Connection either 
with Sailor or Soldier, than that common one of Hu- 
manity, by which all Men are Brethren; and that 
Band of civil Union, by which the Rights of the 
ooreſt Engliſhman are as dear to me as my own. As 
n a Man, I feel.—As I am an Eugliſpman, I ſpeak 
what I feel, and what I fear. What I feel for the 
D? reſſes of theſe unhappy Men, and what fear for 
the Honour of my Country.— — 

A bad Advocate is, perhaps, better than none : 


y ſole Intention has been to give, what appear'd 
to me, the Grievances of theſe Men, a Voice: If their 
Country will give that Voice a candid Hearing ; art- 
leſs, and ill- conducted as the Plea may have been, 
the Merit of the Cauſe, 3 cannot fall! to procure 
= ar ſome Redreſs,— 


| Courts, Stretching — Laws up to Face e 


Pry 


In the Courſe. of this Inquiry we have been per- 
petually induc'd, by the Force of Truth, to ap- 
plaud the unbounded Equity and Humanity of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. We have ſeen the tender Care 
it has of the Rights of the loweſt Claſs of its Sub- 
jects. Public Happineſs is the true End of all Go- 
vernment: We have ſeen how diffuſive that is made 
by the Engliſh Government; and it were eaſy to 
ſhow, that public Wealth and Plenty, from whatever 
Source it ariſes, is alſo founded in public Freedom. 

This Conſtitution never dies — Kings, who 
are the Head of it, are mortal; and after all the 
Precautions taken by the Conſtitution, very much of 
the Temper of the Government will depend upon 
the Diſpofition of the reigning Prince. As that is 
more or leſs mild and equitable ; as that is more 
or leſs friendly to the Cauſe of public Liberty; ſo 
will be the Government. — Laws are but a dead Let- 
ter; and of very doubtful and various Interpretation. 
So that even keeping within the Limits of the Con- 
ſtitution, a Government may be more or leſs mild, 
in various Degrees, as its Laws are adminiſter'd with 
more or leſs Rigour; as its Penal Laws, in particu- 
lar, are inforc'd with more or leſs Violence. The 
King gives Activity to the Laws; Judges and Ma- 
giſtrates act by his Authority; and, as it were, in 
his Perſon: It is by theſe Miniſters, that a King of 
Rane. appears, in a Manner, in Perſon to his 

eople 

s my ſafely be taken for a Rule, that the Diſpo- 
ſition of a King of England to maintain his People's 


Rights free and inviolable, or not, may be collect- 


ed „ the Choice he makes of his Judges; and 
from the free, or obſtructed Courſe of Juſtice, which 
prevails. in his ſeyerat High Courts of Judicature. — 
The firſt Advances to arbitrary Power, the firſt at- 
tacks upon Liberty, have ever been made. in Mage 


itch 
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itch ; Involving Men under various, ſtrain'd, far 
kich' d, and very frequently quite illegal Pretences, 
= ſevere Proſecutions ; bringing them under tertible 
Confiſcations, endleſs Impriſonments, Fines, and 
Corporal Puniſhments, intolerable; ſeizing Charters, 
and . deſtroying the civil Rights of the Subjects: 
Theſe were the Ways, by — the public Liberty 
was firſt invaded, under the ſeveral Reigns of the 
Stuarts. Beſides theſe Violences, praftis'd in the 
legal Courts, illegal and arbitrary Courts were 
esel, ; and throughout the Whole an abandoned Set 
f Men were found, to aſſume the Seat and Robe of 
Juſtice; to declare that to be Law, which the King 
choſe ſhould be Law; to declare that to be Treaſon, 
which the King would have to be Treaſon : And 
every Man was, by ſome means or other, adjudg'd 
a Delinquent, who oppos'd himfelf, with any Abili- 
ties, to the pernicious Deſigns of thoſe Princes. The 
next Step was to declare the King's Power of diſ- 


penſing with the Laws to be legal. And the next 
to that would, probably, have been, a legal Right of 


making Laws too, by the divine Right of hy {ole 


Authority. But it ſtop'd before it came to that: 
The deluded, unhappy Prince loſt his Crown, and 
the People ſav'd their Liberties. - 
| With the above State of Things, compare the 
| mild and equal Courſe of Juſtice, under the Princes of 
the * of Hanover ; and I may add, under the 
Reign of Queen Ann. Compare the Lenity of judicial 
Proceedings, as to the Execution of penal Laws, and 
ſthe Equity obſerv'd in all Conteſts, between the 
Crown and the Subject, in the two Periods of Time. 
Let the — — and Conduct of thoſe advanc'd 
| the Stuart Reigns, to the firſt Poſts of Judica- 
Fare, be. compar'd 2? thoſe in the ſame Station, 
under the preſent Reign. That is, let the Worſt of 
Men be compar'd with the Beſt ; the Feffreys's of the 


aer Reigns, with the 7a/bots and Hardwicks ph, the 
bother; 


; [BY 


other; and from theſe ſeveral Compariſons, let a 
Judgment be form'd of the different State of public 
Liberty, in theſe Times and the former, and the dif- 
ferent Diſpoſitions of the ſeveral Princes, as to the 


Rights and Freedom of their Subjects. 


As a King of England appears what he is, as a 
King, and what are his Intentions, with reſpect to the 
Freedom of his Subjects, by the Abilities and Probi- 
ty of his Judges, and by the free Courſe he leaves to 
the Laws; ſo he never appears fo truly what he is, 
as a Man, as when a defeated Rebellion throws the 


Lives of Multitudes of his offending Subjects into 
: his Power. 


If ever any Rebellion may truly be call'd unnatural, 


5 the late Rebellion was ſo; not only, as it was a Re- 
bellion againſt the moſt mild and equitable Govern- 
ment, that ever exiſted in England; a Government, 
that had never given any of its Subjects any great 
Reaſon to complain, much leſs to rebel; but allo as 


it was enter'd upon, to ſerve the Purpoſes of the 
ancient, and inveterate Enemies of Britain. The 
Wretches, who engag'd in it, made themſelves the 
deſpicable Tools of a little Trick of French Politicks. 
But this Rebellion produc'd an Effect, little expect- 
ed by thoſe, that ſet it on foot: It prov'd to all the 
World, that the Nation, almoſt to a Man, was too 
ſenſible of the true Worth of the Prince and Govern- 
ment it was under, ever to exchange them. And 


that diffuſive Spirit of Goodneſs, which has been ſo 


ſparing of Puniſhment, muſt, it any thing can, make 


Impreſſions of Gratitude and Duty, upon the whole 
offending Faction, and all its ſecret, as well E 


Adherents. 


After the Rebellion Was ſupprebs d; the Song of 
Juſtice was drawn with a Hand manifeſtly reluctant; 
and it was ſheath'd again as-ſoon as drawn. Com- 
pare the Temper of his preſent Majeſty, and that of 
* illuſtrious Father, under a like Circumſtance; 


COM- 
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compare, I fay, the Temper of theſe. Princes, par- 
85 the greatly, the inconteſtably, guilty; with 
Spirit of that Government, which profan'd, 
aich delug'd the Courts of Juſtice, with the Blood 
of the Noble and Illuſtrious Innocent; with the 
BhHods of Sidney and Ruſſell! and that too, by the 
nu iſt diabolical _ all State Villanies, forg'd Plots, 
ano proſtituted Witneſſes. Compare the extenſive 
Mercy of a George to his rebellious Subjects, with 
the Blood thirſty Vengeance of a Fames. Read, ex- 
amine the dreadful Executions, which follow'd = 
Duke of Moumouthbs Defeat; and then tell me, which 
offtheſe Princes appears to be the true Father of his 
P 22 the true Friend of human Kind, and which 
no 
t s not FAS . and F — Fug but 3 — 
Falts only, that a true Judgment can be form' d, as 
to the State of public Liberty, and the Diſpoſition of 
Princes to maintain it. Never was Engliſh Liberty 
fot extenſive 3 never was it ſo well eſtabliſh'd, as at 
8 Freedom of Property; Freedom of Speech 
and Judgment; Freedom of Conſcience ; all theſe, 
are now in their higheſt. State of Safety and Perfecti- 
onf No Hardſhips, no Severities, are brought by 
thij Government upon any of them; and the reign- 
ing Prince has given all the Demonſtrations, . that a 
Prince can give, of his Diſpoſition to maintain them. 
No Encroachments of. Prerogative appear; no ſevere 
Acts of Power in any of the Courts o Juſtice: 
Strong and peremptory Aſſertions, as to Mat- 
ters of Fact, are no Proofs, let them come from whom 
they will. Examine then; compare Reign with * 
Reign; bring theſe Facts to a fair Trial; point out, 
1 i, can be done, the Circumſtances of greater Li- 
bei ty; ſet down the Time when it happen d; fhew 
the Reign under which Liberty had half the Extent 
Security, as it has had under the preſent, and 


= late 9 It i is not the ancient Engliſh * 
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that is wanting to the Happineſs of the preſent 
Times; for in Point of Freedom, we vaſtly ſurpaſs 
our Fore-Fathers ; but it is in the ſober Senſe, and 
the plain Honeſty of our AeoRars, that we are ſadly 
deficient. : 

The Monfter, divine Right, that thecke Diviniey, 
—.— aſſum'd the Power of creating and annihilat- 
ing all civil Right, by the mere Act of its Will, is 
&f emal ſubdued ; ; and the Rights and operative 
Power of the ſeveral Members of the Common 
Wealth' are fo well balanc'd and adjuſted ; and that 
Adjuſtment is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that the People 
Have all the Affurances, which any civil Eftabliſh- 
ment can poffibſy give them, of the Security of their 
Liberties.— This is further confirm'd, by the favour- 
le Diſpoſition, as to 42 Liberty, of the preſent 
| Race of Princes, manifeſted upon every occaſion. 

*© When it is faid, that the Engliſb Lit rty is firmly 
eftabliſh*d, no more can be meant by it, or ought to 
de underſftood, than this; that it has all the Stability, 
which any civil Eftabliſhment can give it; and that, 
kl long as that Eſtabliſhment remains, it is ſecure. 

But gay and flouriſhing, as Liberty and its Eſta- 
Uhifrinent ma we a corroding Canker preys upon 
the Root of t Flower, and, in ſome unexpett- 
eck Moment, it will fade and die 1 

Thoſe perpetual Jars, between the Prerogatives of 
mY Crown, and the civil Rights of the Subject, which 

rov'd the Bane of public Happineſs thro” a 4 
Courſe of Years, were terminated by the Revolut 

'and that Event may be-confider'd as the Birth of Li. : 
berty. But Frailty and Imperfection mixes itſelf with 
every thing that is human. Liberty was born with 
the Seeds of Diffolution : At its very Birth it receiv'd 

à Contagion, which was to work its final Ruin \ and 

"as the political Conſtitution has encreas'd in Vigour, 
fo has the latent Poiſon exerted it's mortal Influence 


with augmented Fury. 5 
al | The 
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The Houſe of Commons gave Life ichn Goverd- 
m 
of 1e the Supplies. A Majority, in that 


1 


T. 1 Diſzaſe, wobich muſt eau eee 3 
Gro s with it's Growth, and YOUR; with its 
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Lanly. Purties, * — 5 Fa. Debts, 
make the fatal Compoſition of this political Poiſon} 
The Revolution, in its firſt Eſtabliſhment, found 
a meſt potent Enemy to contend with The Defence, 
| ah neceffiated to make, rais'd the national Ex- 
es, beyond what almoſt any Revenue could ſups 
A diele could be rais'd in the current Year: 


— d henee aroſe the Neceſſity, either real or ſup- 


# 


pov'd; of anticipating the Revenues, by ſelling,” or 


mortgaging them. This created public Credit; — 


thus the public Safety was made to depend upon the 


moſt fluctuating and unſteady of all things, Opinion. 
As that, the Opinion of the public Sufficiency was 
more or leſs prevalent, —_— was EG * er 
or harder Terms. 

-  Perties were, in the mean Time, oiitragebus — 
Vit Ine. It was ſdon found, that this ſame Credit 
m d the weak Side of the Government, (as it ever 
H and the Buſineſs: of Parties was to attack it on 


th 8 Wen Side, and to load this new acquir d Credit 
wi th all the Suſpicions and Difficulties in their Power; 


and that they did with a Vengeance. If any one will 
orm himſelf of the high Intereſt allow'd, and the 


Diſcount of Twenty, Thirty, and Forty por 
Ce = which a great Part of the public Bargains 
2 tranſacted; if he will compute too. the aſtoniſh- 


Itfect this muſt have had, towards augmenting 


the national Debt, thro? the long Track of Tears, for 


zhich/ Intereſt has been paid for this Extortion, he 
will ſee one Inſtance of the Benefit, which Parties 
ve been of to this Nation: © © 


ent, and all its Operations, by the Power it had 


Houle, 
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Houſe, determin'd to grant none, or upon ſuch 
Terms only, as could not be comply'd with, put an 


effectual Stop to all the Operations of the State. Thus 


the little Trick of diſtreſſing an Adminiſtration was 
ſoon diſcoverd; and the Remedy to this Inconveni- 
ence was as ſoon found, and ſucceſsfully applied. 
Money, or the Admiſſion to a Share of Power, would 
vail with ſuch, as were inacceſſable to Argument. 
Patriots, (my Reader will obſerve I am only — 
of Patriots, as they were half a Century ago, (were 


5 v enal, and to be bought. | 'This Cor ruption ener eas'd 


the Clamour of Parties; and the Clamour of Parties, 
again, encreas d both the Degree and Extent of Cor- 
ruption. London, and the Court, were ſoon found to 
be the beſt Situation, as well to acquire Wealth with 
Eaſe, as to expend it in Pleaſure and Luxury. 

The Nation, which had warr'd for Defence under 
the Revolution Reign, took the Humour to fight 
for Glory, during the greateſt Part of that, which 
ſucceeded: So the Millions went out, and the Glory 
came in, with great Alacrity.— In the mean time, the 
national Debt was growing to an enormous Size. The 
Revenues ariſing to private Perſons, from their 

ſeveral Shares in the public Debt, help'd to ſupply 

the Means of ſupporting an encreaſing Luxury, and 

a high Taſte for -refin'd; Pleaſures. As the national 
Debt encreas'd; ſo the ſeveral Branches of the Re- 
"venues were alſo encreaſing, to ſupply Funds for the 
Payment of the Intereſt, or Annuity, to the public 


Creditors. And this introduc'd an unlimited Train 


of Places; and theſe Places ſerv'd to make both 
Corruption and Luxury more extenſive; and the in- 
exhauſtable Mine of public Credit was to pay the 
—A ——A0 ²˙·w⸗¹·ĩ ͤ ͤ ͤ aro $14 

This may ſerve to give a general Idea of the 
Growth and Progreſs of that Diſtemper, which be- 
gins to appear with mortal Symptoms, in the Engliſb 
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zetty, but it found a Weakneſs ariſing, by the De- 
generacy of Vertue, and public Spirit, from that 


; 1 1 | 
1ad no ſooner receiv'd its confirm'd State of 


Circumſtance, which ſeem'd its peculiar Felici- 
the extenſive Power of the Repreſentatives of the 


ple: and that, without any Breach made in the 
1 


tution; without any Encroachment made by 
F its Members upon another, or any Violence 
to the particular Freedom of any Individual. 
e Conſtitution is not maim'd, but it is ſickly. And 
the preſent prevailing Corruption might, proba- 
, In time to come, throw the whole Liberty of 


Bri 


ain into the Power of an aſpiring Prince, conduct- 
ed | 


by an able and enterprizing Miniſter, a Charles 
and : Strafford ; yet that is a remote Fear, in Com- 
pariſon of the more immediate Danger, which the 
whole Conſtitution ſeems to be in, of ſinking intire, 
under the immenſe Load of its own Debt. #28 
It might prove a very unhappy Deluſion to ima- 
ine, from the Facility with which Money is con- 
n 
no 
mo! 
the 


Danger, in adding, from time to time, to- the 
frous and unnatural Credit, which is given to 
- ublic. Private Men, very frequently, ſupport 

the Gare and Splendor of Wealth and Credit, to the 

very Jour of Bankruptcy.—And tho* Tam confident, 
that t ie Public is under no immediate Danger, (as 
the War is at an End) of any Failure of Credit, yet it 
is ſurely high time to conſider, that it is even'at pre- 
ſent arriv*d to ſuch a Point, as ſets our Danger be- 
fore us in a ſtrong Light. We are not indeed fallen; 
nor, if we will prudently and cautiouſly recede, are 
we in Panger of _ but the Precipice is before 
our Eyes, a few Steps farther might be fatal; and the 


m Danger of our Situation can be calmly con- 
only while we are in a State of Safety. Upon 
Brink of the Precipice our Heads will turn 
to look at it then, will precipitate 


ſider' 
the ve 
giddy; and, but 
our Fall. 
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tly rais'd by the Government, that there can be 
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Tube firſt Million, borrow'd upon a mortgag'd Re- 


venue, taken in all its Conſequences, made, perhaps, 
the firſt Step to the Diſſolution of this Government. 


There is a Ne plus ultra in taxing; there is, 1 pre- 
ſume, ſome Limitation to the Spring of public Cre- 


dit; it has ſome Bound, beyond which, if it be 
ſtrain'd, it will break. —Is it ſafe to prove the very 
utmoſt Stretch it will bear? And yet, in the preſent 


State of the national Debt, what Reſources has the, 
Public of any Extent, without putting the Whole to 
the Hazard? The Maſs of this Debt is already ſo im- 


menſe, that was, it to fall, it muſt inevitably bury 
the Conſtitution, and all Property of every Kind, 


under its Ruins: At leaſt, it ſeems not a mere imagi- 


nary Fear, that no leſs than this would. be the Con- 


| ſequence. . And if, by any Exceſs of miniſterial Pro- 


digality, or any other Means, however neceſſary, it 


ſhould be ſtill augmented ; the Ruin, occaſion'd by 


its Fall, would be till more fatally extenſive. For 
there is no evaporating eighty, or a hundred Millions, 


without any other Effect, than the particular Loſs of 


the Proprietors of thoſe Millions. The Sponge, when- 


ever it is apply d, will not be able to cancel ſo dex- 


terouſly ; and it is in vain to think of ſeparate Inte- 


reſt, in a Time of univerſal Deſolation. 


The firſt notorious Breach made in this Credit 
muſt prove fatal. A Breach, once made, could not 
be ſtop'd, before ſuch a Deluge of Miſchief would 
pour in as would overwhelm all. The particular Cre- 


dit of every Man in the Kingdom would be, at leaſt, 


ſuſpended, 975 not ruinꝰ d; and a total Stop to the Cir- 
culation of all Specie muſt take Place, And i it is 
theſe, the free Circulation of Specie, and the Integri- 
ty of Credit, or mutual Confidence, that form the 


real Bands of Society. Civil Union is connected by 


theſe Ligatures; and theſe, once failing, the whole 
Syſtem would not barely be relax d, but disjoin' d 


— aboliſh'd. With «ay ſeveral other fatal Cir- 
cumſtances would not fail to co- operate: A State of 


anarchy, 
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Anatchy, of univerſal Plunder and Deſtruction would 
ſucceed; and any Power, that civil Authority could 
oppoſegto this univerſal Uproar and Confuſion, would 
be as Fain as an Attempt to calm the Sea in a 
Storm. All civil Authority muſt be loſt ; and a to- 
tal Dif wlution of Government could not pur inſue. 

The Aplication of any Degree of military Power 
would, [ perhaps, be ineffectual ; beſides, that ſuch a 
Remedy, were it practicable, might probably prove 
almoſt as bad as the Diſeaſe. 

If theſe Apprehenſions have any Foundation in 
Reaſon; then the Security, and of Courſe the true 
Value Fall Property of every Kind, riſes or falls, as 
the national Debt advances or diminiſhes. As it ad- 
vances, the Safety of the Whole becomes more preca- 
rious: Asthat Debt decreaſes, the Whole becomes more 
ſecure, and of Courſe of higher Value. Sothat,confider'd 
only in this Light; without reckoning the exceſſive 
Burthen brought upon Trade, and the Intereſt of 
private Perſons, by the Multitude of additional 
Taxes, which muſt be produc'd to ſupport an ad- 
vancing Debt; without reckoning the national Weak- 
neſs' EE Debility, which advance yearly, as the 
Debt enfreaſes; without giving the full Weight to 
theſe, an l many other Conſiderations, which yet are 
of the lazt Moment and Importance; and conſidering 


the national Debt, only as affecting the Security of 


all Property, and the Preſervation of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment intire ; it ſeems to include the proper Intereſt 
of every ſingle Eng liſb Subject, to have the Nation, 
and witlſ that his own particular Intereſt, exonerated, 
by juſt ind proper Degrees of that Burthen, which 
threaten: Ruin to the Whole. Land; or real Eſtate, 
is a Kind of Property of all others the moſt ſtable; 
and is that, which, of all others, would, under ſuch z 
Cataſtrophe, be the moſt remotely affected. And yet 

the Poſſeſſion of this Kind of Property would be ſe 
n — a «nr of Government, that, 


F 


[$$] 


was the national Debt augmented twenty or thirty 


Millions, it might reaſonably be queſtion'd, whether 
the beſt landed Eſtate in England, with the cleareſt 
legal Title, would be worth four Years purchaſe, up- 
on a juſt Eſtimation of all Hazards. 
Under a free Government, ſuch as is the Britiſh, 
every Man's private Intereſt is included in the Safety 


and Proſperity of his Country, and cannot be ſepa- 
rated from it. Every Man muſt, whether he will or 
not, take the ſame Chance with his Country; he muſt 


ſtand or fall with it. So, in the Caſe before us, the 


national Debt is, in Effect, as much a Debt and In- 


cumbrance upon every Man's Eſtate, as if all the 
Lands in the Kingdom were mortag'd for the Pay- 


ment of it. Every Merchant's and Tradeſman's par- 
ticular Credit is animated by the public Credit, and 


muſt expire with it. A Bankruptcy of the pub- 
lic Credit would be, . a Bankruptcy to every 
Individual. 

The Return of Peace once more puts it into our 
Power; I fear I muſt add, but' barely puts it into 
our Power, to ſave ourſelves from total Ruin. To 

attempt this is not only a Duty, which every Man 
owes to his Country, but he alſo owes it to himſelf ; 
to his own particular Intereſt ; to his own Family. 


And that, which is thus the Duty and Intereſt of all, 
can only be effected by the united Concurrence of all. 


for if the Experience of repeated Trials can have 
fail'd to evince it, a very little Conſideration of the 
Nature of T hings will prove, that all Attempts to 
redreſs national Grievances, by playing off Party a- 
gainſt Party, will ever be ſo far from effecting a 


Cure, that it will conſtantly and invariably encreaſe 
and inflame the Diſeaſe. The People of Great Bri- 


Zan are, by the Conſtitution, of too great Dignity, 
to be. either effectually ruin'd, or ſav'd from impend- 
ing Ruin, but by themſelves. Nor can it ever be 


in ma Power of any SO or ſeparate Body of them, 


I how 
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however conſiderable in their Abilities, or however 
upright and diſintereſted in their Intentions, to effect 
any confiderable Redreſs to the public Grievances, if 
the general Endeavour, or at leaft Acquieſcence of the 
Public #{elf, does not concur or co-operate with them. 
There are in Nature no other Means of public 
Safety a ad Proſperity, under a free Government, than 
what ariſe from, Union. As a free People perfectly 
united, form, of all others, the ſtrongeſt and firmeſt 


_ Eſtabliſhment 3 ſo the Diſunion of a free People 


makes a Weakneſs in Government the moſt threat- 
ning, and its Duration à the moſt precarious of any 
other. The more extenſive> the more perfect the 
State of public Liberty is made, by any polen Con- 


ſtitution; ſo much the more is that Conſtitution enfee- 


bled and indanger'd by the Diſunion of its Members 


or Subjects. | 


An abſolute or deſpotick Government, as it is 


founded in Power, ſo it has always within itſelf the 
Means tò enforce a Submiſſion to its Determinations. 
Force ſupplies the Place of free and rational Harmo- 
ny; Diſcontents dare not vent themſelves, even in a 


Whiſper; and the People, however intolerable their 


Grievances may be, have not Weight enough to pro- 


cure for themſelves Redreſs, or to clog, or impede 


the Operations of the State, for the want of it. Their 


Efforts are as much deſpis'd, as their Complaints are 


unpitied by their Governors. But under a free Go- 


vernment, tho the different Sentiments of contend- 
ing Parts may be conteſted with great Spirit and 


Vivacity; and tho? that Contention, or rather the 


very Cap. city of contending, is a Proof of the pub- 


lic Freedom; yet ſuch Contentions are always ha- 
zardous, and if they don't ſoon ſubſide, muſt prove 
fatal to public Liberty.—A free People diſuniting, 


depart from the firſt Principle of their Eſtabliſhment: 
They ſubvert the very Baſis of their Conſtitution; 


and if a free Government, under ſuch Circumſtances 
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j be preſerv'd from degenerating, or is kept from ex- 
1 piring, it can only be effected by palliating Means; 
by ſuch Means as muſt, in the End, prove fatal. 
A little Attention to the party Diſputes, and their 
Conſequences, by which theſe Nations have been diſ- 
tracted, for more than half a Century, will abundantly 
prove and confirm the above Obſervations. What 
elſe has prevail'd during that long Period, but con- 
tinual Jealouſy, Diſtraction and Animoſity, between 
the Parties in Power and out of it? And between the 
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4 People, divided and diſunited by a fierce, implicit, 
rand ſtupid Attachment, , the Dogma of their. ſeveral 
i Leaders? The Hiſtory of that Period amounts to lit- \ 


tle more, than the Hiſtory of the Contentions, De- 
feats and Triumphs of Parties. To this one ſingle 
Object, the Contention of Parties, has all the little 
Wit and Writing of the preſent Age been confin'd; 
and if that was all the Miſchief, it would not indeed 
be worth complaining of. But in the univerſal Cla- 
mour and Outrage of Parties, more particularly when 
they are agitated by any violent Emotion of Zeal, or 
political Frenzy, as total a Depravation of human 
Nature, as total an Extinction of every thing that 
looks like Reaſon, Morals, and Religion, takes Place, 
as can be exhibited in the Perſon of the moſt de- 
plorable Tenant of a Mad-houſe. 9 
A Year of Peſtilence or Famine could not prove 
io incurable, ſo irrecoverable a Calamity to this Na- 
tion, as is conſtantly the Effect of a hotly conteſted 
general Election. Every Good, that Government is 
intended to produce, or is capable of producing, be- 
comes defeated; every Obligation, every Enjoyment 
of the ſocial Sort. becomes annulPd and extinguiſh- 
ed; and the ſavage Trogudis or Hattentuts are not 
more compleatly devoid of Morals, Order, Decency, 
and civiliz d Manners, than are the Engliſb under ſuch 
A Circumſtance: As 1s but too evident in the atroci- 
dus Venality, Proſtitution, and Perjury ot one Party; 
20 8 „ 
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and the Lies, Slander, Drunkenneſs, and Madneſs of 
the other. Between them both, and throughout both, 
all Converſation becomes imbitter'd, ſuſpicious, and 
invidious; the Faith of Friendſhips violated and in- 
curably disjointed; the Peace and Harmony of Fa- 
milies mortally wounded ; the Intereſts of Tradeſ- 
men, and of all who depend for their Subſiſtence upon 
the general good Will of their Neighbours, cruelly 
and oppryſſively invaded; Health deſtroy' d; Honour, 
Conſtants, and Fortunes diſſipated. In a Word, 
every Di tate of Gratitude ; every Conſideration: of. _ 
perſonal Independency ; every. Suggeſtion of Senſe, 
Moderation, and Vertue, totally eras'd and oblite- 
rated. Such are the fatal Effects, and that invaria- 
bly, of our hot party Contentions! And, to ſum up 
all, it may be affirm'd,that the Malice of Man, aided 
by the Suggeſtion of the Devil, could not produce 
from any other ſingle Cauſe, by any Artifice, Effects 
ſo compleatly deſtructive to Reaſon, Liberty, and 
Truth, as ariſe from our electioning Madneſss. 
Sive me, kind Heaven! for myſelf and my Poſ- 
terity, the ſober Slavery of Turkey, in Preference to 
this Kind of Freedom; or of any Good to Society, 
which can be procur'd by ſuch deteſtable Means! 
- And yet, it ſeems, all this is no more, than an In- 
dication gf our Freedom; and the rancorous Up- 
roar of Parties paſſes ſmoothly in the Language of 
one of th m, for a glorious Stand for Liberty; and 
in the Court Dialect of the other, for Loyalty, and a 
dutiful Attachment to the Sovereign. If I was to ſee 
a Man beating himſelf in good earneſt, and fetching 
Blood away from his Body, by the Force and Since- 
rity of his Blows; it would indeed amount to a full 
Proof, that his Hands were not tied: But if no other 
Intentioif was to be ſerv'd, but barely to prove he was 


not Han - cuff d, I ſhould ſuſpect a little the Sound- 

neſs of nis Head, whatever Compliments I might 

make to the Freedom of his Fiſts. 
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The Union of Limbs and Members in the natural 
Body, and their acting uniformly, for the Good and 
| — of the corporeal Syſtem; is not more na- 
| tural, is not more eſſentially neceſſary to Self-Preſer- 
vation; than the harmonious Concurrence of every 
| Member of a free State in the Order, Economy, 
Morals, and Integrity of the Public, is to the Life 
and Exiſtence of a free political Syſtem. A free Peo- 
ple, divided and oppoſing one another, is in Fact 
fighting one Hand againſt the other: The Blows they 
give in ſuch a Conflict fall upon themſelves ; tis 
their own proper Strength they are waſting; their 
own vital Spirits they are exhauſting ; their own 
Blood they are expending 3 and the Wounds they 
give themſelves, in this untatural Combat, if cura- 
ble at all, can only be cur'd at their own'Expence. 
Thus that Corruption, that inſatiable Avarice of 
Places and Power, which gives Life and Energy to 
theſe unnatural Contentions ; that Corruption, which 
at one Time ſets Parties into a Ferment, and a little 
after ſtupifies them into Repoſe, draws its whole 
Nouriſhment from the public Treaſure. And the 
Septennial Farces, exhibited for public Amuſement, 
whatever Air of Generoſity may be aſſum'd, or how- 
ever courteous and condeſcending the chief Actors 
may appear, muſt, in the End, be paid 1570 by the | 
Spectators, and that dearly too. 2 
Corruption is the epidernical Diſternpes of the Na- 
tion. The Infection is become general, and its Uni- 
verſality makes its Cure as deſperate as it is neceſſary. 
But it rages moſt in thoſe Boroughs and Counties, 
where the Influences of the Parties are neareſt to a 
State of Equilibrium. The Weight of this turns the 
Scale; and a Superiority, obtainable 'by no better 
Means, makes the Point of Merit to be determin'd 
between them. Some little Truce, in behalf of com- 
mon Senſe, may be obſerv'd to take Place, where- 
| veer one Party is in full 6 and the other 
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compleatly routed. And it fu rpaſſes my Compre- 


henſion, how it can be a Matter worth the Notice 


of a difintereſted Man, which of the two is in N 
ſion, ſo that one be in quiet Poſſeſſion. 

But in general, a State of conſtant Warfare is main- 
tain*d between them; they have almoſt every where 
Deputies and F actors: certain political Pimps and 
Procurers, whoſe Buſineſs it is to debauch the Peo- 
ple, to the requiſite Degree of Proſtitution, for the 
Uſe and Behoof of their Principals. The Whole of 
this goodly Occupation is very happily expreſs d by 
this ſhort, but ſignificant Phraſe, making an Intereſt: 
Theſe Intereſt-making Agents are very expert and 
aſſiduous; perfect Artiſts in their way; and whether 
the ug Intereſt is to be rais'd by a judicious Appli- 
cation df Money and Places, or by the more plauſible 
Practic :s of popular Pretences, and the Declamati- 
ons of Patriotiſm, it comes all to a Reckoning: An 
Intereſt is the Object; and the Intereſt- making Par- 
ties differ, but as Poſſeſſion differs from Reverſion; 
what one has in Hand, the other has in ſure and cer- 
tain E ope; and were they to change, were thoſe 
that afe in, to be out, and thoſe that are out, to be 
in, the only Difference would be this, that juſt the 
ſame Darts would be play'd over again, by different 

Actor . The Part and Speech of a Quondam Place- 
man would be occupy d by a Patriot, and the GY 
ed Place- man would, in his turn, 


5 Billw 0 out for Rome and for his C ountry, 


; Ay mouth at Cæſar till be , che Senate. 
_ Addiſon. , 


10 P 
nius is d to light upon the Diſcovery, that all Man- 
kind ere Raſcals at the Bottom, and that Self · intereſt 
was ine ruling Principle in every Man: And tho' the 
Saga ity of a Stateſman might be able to detect the 
* 7” of Virtue, * Spirit, and the * 
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Notion of loving one's Country, yet he kept the Diſ- 


covery to himſelf; and in the mean Time ſerv'd his 
own Purpoſes, by cultivating and directing, for the 


public Benefit, Notions which had no Influence upon 
his own Mind. | 

But in this rend 485 the hols Myfery'is 
kid open. However we came at the — 
we are all to a Man, it ſeems, too wiſe to Sacrifice 
the ſubſtantial Goods, Wealth, Luxury and Power, 


to the empty Sounds of a few chimerical and explod- 


ed Notions. The Dignity of Vice is loſt, and the 
meereſt Booby in a Borough now diſdains to be led 
away from his Intereſt by empty Sounds, by Noti- 


ens, which he too can detect. Venality is the Word; 


not to be corrupted is the Shame“; not to be of 
Conſequenee enough to attract corrupt Application, 
the only dreaded Reproach: Every Man's Vote is a 
Part of * trading Stock, and his Buſineſs 3 is; to lay 


it out to the beſt Advantage. 

By the Contention of Parties, and * rinkind and 
: corrupt Methods of proſecuting their ſeveral Intereſts, 
the Electors, even the loweſt amongſt them, have 


been ſo long accuſtom'd to find their Votes lucrative, 


that they are even in Love with Venality. They are 


to the full as ready to receive corrupt Impreſſions, 


as any can be to offer them: the true Uſe and Im- 


ortance of their Privileges are not ſo much as 
nown by them; and they even form Schemes to 


155 and foment Conteſts and Oppoſitions, with no 
other Vie but to enhance the Value of their Suffrages. 


While a Diſpoſition, ſo directly deſtructive of Ver- 
tue and Union, prevails thro all Ranks of People, 


ns Attempts to ſave the Nation from Ruin, by 


hanging the Perſons of Miniſters, will be fruitleſs; 


for the? the Perſons Adminiſtring be chang d, yet the | 


Maxims and Meaſures of Adminiſtration muſt remain 
invariably. the ſame. Take a new Set of Miniſters 
owe: a 3 till every Man in the Kingdom has 

had 
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CY his Turn; and when that is done to no Bus 
poſe, bring into the firſt Poſts of Adminiſtration 


an Angel from Heaven, (dep riv'd of the Powers f 


working Miracles) and let Har Angel be traduc d 
andhvilitied ; let it be given out, by ſome. nameleſs 
Scrybler, in the modern Stile, that our Counterfeit 
Gd A—g—l is a M—n—r of S-t—n; that 
and cher nameleſs ſomebody had ſeen his Clo- F—t; 
the People would take Fire upon no better Authort- 
ty 3 particular Men would find their Account in 
raifing againſt him an Oppoſition ; all Confidence 
would be loſt, and Sennen alone could Jugply 
the Place of it. 
How far particular Men in Power may or may 
4 be favourable to the Cauſe of Corruption, is 
br rdly poſſible to diſtinguiſh : We can have no Rule 
tc judge: by, ſince in the preſent State of Things, it 
is but too apparent, that Corruption is the only Me- 
dium of Government; the Means by which alone 
_ that Diſtruſt and Unpopularity, which by the Ma- 
T ent of Parties ſtick cloſe to all Men in Power 
without Diſtinction, can be balanc'd and kept under. 
If a bad Miniſter is corrupt out of Choice, an: honeſt 
| Miniſter muſt be ſo out of Neceſſity; nor can he be 
qtherwiſe by any other Means, than by the free, 
ncorrupted Concurrence of the ſeveral Conſtituents 
* f the legiſlative Authority.  Concurrence muſt: be 
, Gbtair'd; a Majority muſt acquieſce in ſome Mea- 
ſures or other ; or Government muſt be at a Stand: 
and the Terms of Acquieſcence muſt reſt upon the 
Honour, or Venality of that Majority: Such Terms, 
as they will act upon, muſt be comply'd with; nor 
£an any Degree of Addreſs, or Integrity i in the Mini- 
ers, make it otherwiſe. 


And if by the Eſtabliſhment, the Conſtituents. of 
legiſlative Authority, or of any Member of legiſlative 
Authority, are elected by the People: then the pre- 
; Pang Senſe of that People, as to * N Li- 
"1 ert y, 


= Degree 
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betty y, and Independence, or the Degeneracy and 
Diſregard of theſe; may be collected from the Con- 
duct of thoſe they des Choice of for their Repre- 
ſentatives, and the Terms and Conditions upon 
which they are elected. So that the Root of Cor- 
ruption reſts at laſt in the Degeneracy of the People. 
Some Men muſt neceſſarily be intruſted with the 


Power of Adminiſtration, and the Conſtitution has 


guarded by various means againft any notorious, or 

tal Abuſe of that Power. Yet, notwithſtanding this, 
Miniſters and their Ways cannot be too attentively 
inſpected by thoſe, whoſe Duty it is to be Guardians 
of the Liberty and Revenues of the Public. But 
Reaſon and Experience concur to demonſtrate, that 


this cannot be done to any good Purpoſe, by the in- 


diſcriminate Oppoſition: of a Party; which will ever 
do as little real Service within Doors, as it never fails 
to do Miſchief without: But it can only be effected 
by a candid, diſpaſſionate, unbiaſs' d, and diſintereſted 
Attention to public Meaſures; and a firm, immove- 
able Determination to oppoſe, or acquieſce indifferent- 
Jy, as Reaſon and Conſcience dictate, let the firſt 
Mover of ſuch Meaſures be who-he will, in Power 
or out of it. | 

The Reins of e muſt be be 
truſted i in ſome Hands. The Affairs of Government are 
complicated and intricate; and ſome Candour, ſome 


Temper muſt be obſerv'd ; ſome Allowance mult be 


made to thoſe who hold Fa ſome Confidence 
mult be plac'd in them, or it is very obvious how 


| 7 the Want will be ſupply'd. 


The ng is, who may 3 truſted with any 
of Safety to the Public! Not a Man in the 


Kingdom, who has hitherto appear'd upon the 


Stage of public Action; if we are to form implicitly 
our Ke of public Characters, irom the Repre- 
ſentations of party Writers. By the Management of 
8 * and that * which to the 


"IG 


3 


R proach and Infamy of Decency and common' Senſe 
they have acquir'd, and domineeringly exert, not a 
Man, entering into the Service of the Public, can 
ſupport any Kind of Reputation with the People 
above a Month or two. Half a Seſſions of Parlia- 
ment annihilates it compleatly ; tho* that Reputa- 
tigen is the only Means by which he can do them 
honeſt Service. NEB "+ OE 
Notwithſtanding the great perſonal Worth, and 
mitchleſs Abilities of the late Lord Orford, his Ad- 
miniſtration, by what Means is not for me to ſay, 
became ſo unpopular, that his Retreat from Power 
was quite neceſſary, under a Government ſo popular 
as the Engliſh, No Miniſter, let his Abilities be what 
they will, can neee ſerve his Country, if he 
lapours under a general Diſeſteem; however that Diſ- 
 effeem may be in the main undeſerv' d. N 
The Oppoſition to that great Miniſter had, for its 
L zaders, ſeveral noble Perſons of the firſt Eminence, 
as, to Rank, Fortune and Abilities ; and theſe Gen- 
tlemen, as they had the Concurrence of a very great 
Part of the Kingdom in their Oppoſition, ſo were 
they in as high a Degree of popular and general Eſ- 
em, as perhaps any ſet of Gentlemen will ever be 
if Time to come: No Demonſtration of public 
Dirit, of an Abhorrence of Corruption, of an unbiaſs'd 
Attachment to the Honour and Intereſt of their 
C Huntry, was defective ; but their real Patriotiſm was 
inconteſtable.— I preſume it was not deſir'd, or in- 
tended, either by the noble Perſons themſelves, or 
their Adherents, that their Eloquence ſhould be for 
ever employ'd in fighting the Air, under the Form 
of, an Oppoſition ; but the Point aim'd at by both 
fdoubtedly was, that by diſplacing an obnoxious Mi- 
1 ſter,-room ſhould be madefor his noble Opponents, 
a act with ſuperior Abilities or Integrity, for the 
Benefit of their Country.—The obnoxious great Man 
2 6 accordingly remov'd, and thoſe very Gentlemen 
1 TW | ae 
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were plac'd near the Throne, were inveſted in Of- 
fices of Power and Importahce, who ſeem'd recom- 
mended to them by the almoſt concurrent Voice of 
the People: And what was the Conſequence ? Their 
Popularity vaniſn'd intirely before the Wax of their 
Patents was cold; they had hardly appear'd twice at 
St. James's, before they were as liberally revil'd and 
defam*d, as any the ſtauncheſt Veteran in the Ser- 


vice of Corruption ever could be: Their Hearts were 


condemn'd, before their Intentions could be known 
by their Actions; and the Merit of many Years Ser- 
vice, in the Cauſe of Liberty, was almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly xi ug by the makgnan; Breath of Slander 
and Scurrility. | 

If the ſeveral eminent Petlanages, Who came into 
Power, upon the Diſmiſſion of the Lord Orford, had 
retain'd their great Popularity, inſtead of loſing it, 
very great 'and important Service to their Country 
might have been the Conſequence ; and *tis-beyond 


— Meaſure uncandid, to charge them with want of Diſ- 
Gtion to act for the public Benefit; fince, before 


they could act at all, they were depriv'd of that pub- 
lic Confidence, which alone could make Facyr . 


vices importantly beneficial — 


And the ſame Track, Removal of Men, tour 
mending of Meaſures, may be run thro? to Eternity 
to no Purpoſe, if the Inſinuations and Innuendos 
of a proſtitute Pamphleteer ſhall be continually ſuf- 
fer'd 1 to have Credit enough, without any better Au- 


 thority, than his own Surmiſes, to blaſt Reputations, 


and render Characters odious, which have eſtabliſh'd 
a merited Popularity. As the Credit and Influence 
of theſe Writers may juſtly paſs for one of the un- 


natural Prodigies of the Age, it may not be amiſs to 


Nahr a little upon what this tremendous Autho- 
is founded: 
A Writer, Who gives his ee to the Pub- 


with 


| 5 'F ˙ 4 
with the Public, to receive or reject his Sentiments,, 
to allow or controvert his Arguments, as it ſees pro- 
per. If a Treatiſe be publiſh'd upon any of the 
ee the Writer is then to be conſider'd, as ap- 


caling to the Judgment or Experience of 1 as are 
bwing in that Science. If upon any well known, 
Part of Hiſtory, the Reader is then at Liberty to 
foi m his Judgment, by examining. whether the Facts 
be fairly ſtated the Inferences and Deductions juſt 
= — and the Writer is fairly open to Detectij- 
on, if he fails in any of them. And in all theſe Caſes, 
and many more, which might be mention'd, tho 
the Name or Character of the Writer, if it be reſpec- 
tale, may and ought to engage the more general, 
Attention; yet as it can, in fact, add no real Weight, 
mhich leſs a deciſive one to his Arguments, Reaſon- 
in s, Sc. which muſt, at laſt, be determin'd by their 
oy n intrinſic Merit, by a Clearneſs, or Propriety of 
Cenviction, in which the Perſonality of the Writer 
has nothing to do, the public Appearance of his 
Name is not nece 
But the Caſe is widely, different, where a Writes 
takes upon him to be the Reporter, or firſt Publiſher, 
of a mere Matter of Fact; or founds the Baſis of his 
Argument upon any Matters of Fact, not generally 
known, or upon any particular or general Aſſertion 
not univerſally acknowledg d. For in theſe and all 
pagallel Caſes, the Perſonality of the Writer muſt 
mike its Appearance; or no Kind of Conviction, 
no any Degree of Evidence, as to the Reality of the 
| NÞþvel, dr diſputable Fact, or the Veracity of the 
Aﬀeſtation can appear. —And if the Facts them- 
ſel yes are not eſtabliſh'd ; if the Aſſertion has no 
Pri tenſion to be admitted, for want of a ſufficient 
Degree of Evidence; then all Attempts to aſcertain 
the Motives of the Agent, with all Deductions and 
Inferences, by which the Conſequences and Effects, as 


attr table to the Agent, are Pretended to be mark d 
Out 


3 


ET 


out, muſt be merely viſionary, and will fall to the 


Ground of Courſe. © 


In general mere Matters of Fact, 3 auch too 


as are far enough from being eſtabliſh*d inconteſtably 
by their Notoriety; and Aſſertions, which are by no 
means agreed to by a general Aſſent; ſerve as the 
Baſis of the political Diſcourſes of all Parties; in 
which the Writers trouble themſelves very little, as 
to any Kind of Evidence; but as they find it much 
eaſier to harangue and declaim, than to reaſon, and 
as their Intention is beſt anſwer'd that way, their 


whole Buſineſs is, to aſſert roundly, affirm perempto- 


rily, and the World, ' conſtantly ready to meet Suſpi- 
cion and Slander more than half way; is ſervile Niger, 
to believe implicitly. 

Upon this well Known implicit F aith of the pub- 
lic our nameleſs party Writers intirely rely. The 


Whole of their Buſineſs, I ſay not univerſally, but 


generally, is, not to inform or convince the Under- 
ſtanding of their Readers, but to alarm their Suſpici- 


ons, to intereſt their Diſtruſt and Jealouſy i in the E- 


vent of the Argument; and when that is effectually 
done, any Thing will paſs for Proof and Conviction. 
If the Reader will favour me with a little candid At- 
tention, I think it may be made appear, even with 
the Force of a Demonſtration, that the Aſſertions of 
a nameleſs Writer, together with all his Reaſoning 
and Deductions from ſuch Aſſertions, are ſo far 
from deſerving univerſal Credit, that they are abſo- 
lutely incapable of yy, even the loweſt ende of 
rational Credit at all. 

All the moral Evidence of the Truth of any Aﬀer- 


tion, which reſts intirely upon the Authority of the 


Aſſertor, ariſes from the Credibility of the Treg: 
afferted, and the perſonal Credit of the Aﬀertor. 

If that, which is afferted, exceeds the Tits of 
dai or moral Poſſibility, then the Truth of the 
os cannot be aſſented to, without ſome higher 

teſti- 


2 
3 


Pee 
teſti nonial than mere moral Evidence. If the Aſfer- 
tion implies no natural or moral Im Mbility, it 
ſtands then upon the Foot of Probability, and its 
Reality admits of moral Evidence. 4 

It implies no natural or moral impoſſibility, chat 
Petes, forme Man intirely unknown to me, ſhould be 
eithef as wiſe, or as weak, as upright, or as wicked, 
Fvy Man under his Circumſtances ever was. If it 
| be niceſfary for me to form any Opinion about Peter 
and lis Ways, merely. from the Teſtimony of ano- 
ther, it then remains that this Teſtimony comes 
authenticated by a proper Degree of moral Evi- 
dence,. for without that, my Belief or Opinion about 
Peters muſt m fortuitous, chimerical and ir 


r:dibility af Teſtimony, u upon dich. the ware 
Evid :nce of the Truth of any mere Aſſertion intirely 
depends, conſiſts in the Capacity, Veracity and Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of the Teſtifier; or, in other Words, I 
receive the Teſtimony, or 2cquieſce i in the Aſſertion, 
becauſe I have ſufficient Reaſon to believe, that the 
Fact, for Thing aſſerted, is fully known to the Aſſer- 
tor; Fhat he is not deceiv di in it himſelf by want of 
comp tent Knowledge; and that his diſintereſted In- 
tegrity is ſuch, that he would not deceive, or miſs | 
lead me by a falſe Report. 
So that it appears evidently, that the Perſonality of 
the Writer, whoſe Aſſertions I am requir'd to admit; 
muſt be had recourſe to as the only Means, by which 
any Sort of moral Evidence can be come at.—lt reſts 
wholly; upon his perſonal Capacity, perſonal Integrity, 
il Diſintereſtednets; and it is the Weight alone 
of thee conjoin'd, that can rationally determine my 


myſel! up blindly to receive every F Tron which the — 
Craft : nd Intereſt of deſigning RP ACER their Ac- 
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If it be ſaid, that the perſonal Character of a Wri- 
ter cannot be generally known with any Certainty, 


tho' his Name was to appear to his Aſſertion; I re- 
ply, recourſe might however be had to it; ſuch as. 


doubted might inquire and inform themſelves; the 


Writer would ſtake his Reputation upon the Verity 
of his Aﬀertion 3 and that is, in reality, the Very 
Stake any Man can Pledge to the Public ; at lewlh it 


Vould be fo, if the true Dignity of Honour and Re- 


putation was better underſtood, than it ſeems to be 
in theſe Days of Degeneracy. 

But however, the Name or Perſonality of the Af 
Arto! is indiſpenſably neceſſary; not only to eſtabliſſi 
any Degree of Evidence, but to the very Exiſtence 


of the Aſſertion itſelf. 
This might be illuſtrated by innumerable Wa 


In which the Writings of party Scriblers are abun-. 


dantly fertile; but I ſhall do it by one, taken from a 


late Pamphler of this Stamp, intitled An Examination 
of ibe Principles, &c. of the two B-——rs, The 
Whole of that Performance ſtands upon the ſame. 
Bottom, Aſſertion without Evidence; I ſhall _ 
on an Inſtance the leaſt invidious ; and by e 
amining this Specimen, the Merit of the Whole 5 


be determin'd, and with it the Merit of all ſuch 
| Writers, and the Credit that is due to them. 


I Vill only premiſe, that I enter not into any a- 
vow'd Defence of the two B rs; nor is it neceſ- 
fary, fince, if Lam right, nobody accuſes them; nor is 
any Accuſation brought againſt them. If they are 
Mrs of St—te, they are without the neceſſary 
Tools of their Art, in the modern Practice of it, un- 
leſs they have retain d in their Service Writers, who | 


can repay Scurrility in kind. 
All the Intereſt that I, or any other unbiaſs'd Man; 


— have in ſuch Diſputes, is, that we do not ſuffer 


Truth and common Senſe to be proſtituted to Hu- 


mour and Prejudice; and that before we aſſent to 
any 
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any Opi non, we have ſome better Ground for i it than' 
| rand Nonſenſe. © | 
The a Outrage that can tes eiimitted! upon. 


human Heaſon ; the greateſt Indignity that can be 
put u ommon Senſe, is, to be requir'd to aſſent” 
wichent (eonviction; to believe without Reaſon; and 
to rely 11aplicitly, e any rational Ground: of 
Confidence. All this Violence is committed by our 
party Writers, and that with but too much Succeſs. 
Among many other very extraordinary Diſcoveries, 
all delive 41 in the modern Way of Aſſertion without 
Evidence" we are inform'd in the abovemention'd 
Pamphie that two Gentlemen in high Poſt of Ad- 
miniſtratfon, denoted by the two B rs, were de- 
termin'd to ruin the War, which, it ſeems, they did 
not approve. That one Method, which they took to 
effect this, was, to throw Goſtruckions in the Way of 
any military Enterprize that might probably be ſuc- 
ceſsful : That in particular, when the Sieges of Mau. 
beuge and Landre were propos d, Artillery ſuffici- 
ent for thoſe Sieges could not be procur d. And that 
tho“ the fineſt Train we ever ſent Abroad lay at 
Oftend,” yet the B. rs would not ſuffer one Piece 
to be brought up. The War was not their Mea- 
6 ſure ; they had foretold it would be unſucceſsful ; 
«and in order to make their Words good, they had 
ce reſol vd that unſucceſsful it ſhould be This Af- 
ſertion albne- contains a very high Charge of Perfid 
Humou# and Weakneſs ; tho it is nothing to 24 | 
Accuſatĩ on brought againſt" the: B.- in almoſt 
oy Pa ge. g 
I preſume it is intended that i age (and rat 
the reſt) ſhould be receiv'd as true, or elſe it would 
not have been produc'd pon what Foot then are 
we requir'd to give Credit to it? Not from its No- 
toriety; not from amy Kind of circumſtantial Proof: 
Nothing f that ſort is attempted to be given; not, I 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition — The Whole 
F | _ 
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then, of its Cronibilis, reſts upon the Teſtimony. of. 

the Aſlertor. It reſts intirely upon that; and this 
Oe being the only Evidence it is capable of, 

i it happens to be without that Evidence, it is, then 
completely without any Evidence at all ; and then it 
neceſſarily follows, that it cannot be aſſented to at all, 
but by ſuch only, as, in the Depth of their Wiſdom, 
Be e a Humour to aſſent without any Evidence. 

ow the Validity of Teſtimony muſt be ſought, 
and can only be found in the Perſonality of the Aſ- 
ſertor; for it depends abſolutely upon his perſonal 
Veracity, Diſintereſtedneſs, and Capacity; all theſe 
being indiſpenſibiy neceſſary to conſtitute a ſufficient 
moral Evidence. But if the Perſonality of the Aſ- 
ſertor be no where to be found, or does not appear, 
it would puzzle a. Man, even tho* he ſhould happen 
to be as cunning as our modern Politicians, to find 
out the requiſite Conditions of a moral Evidence i in a 
mere Non; entity; and ſuch compleatly is a nameleſs 
unknown Aſſertor, as to any Degree of rational = 
moral Ctedibility which can be aſcrib' d to him. 

That which no Man affirms, is affirm'd by. 22 
Man, or. is notattirm'd at all,. If I inquire, who. af+ 
firms the Truth of the above Charge againſt the two 
B——rs it can only be reply d, the Book. 80 
that it unavoidably follows, either that every Aſſerti- 
on, Which is printed, muſt neceſſarily be true; or elſe, 
that ſome other Criterion to diſtinguiſn hetween Truth 
and Impoſture, in Matters of mere Aſſertion, mult, be 
an in which the perſonal Credit of the Aſſertor is 
no way concern'd. Since it is manifeſt, that not the 
leaſt Shadow of Authority to the Affertion can be 
derivd from an unknown Aſſertor; and what that 
other Criterion may be, it would be kind, in $a: a 
theſe viſionary Aſſertors, to point out. 

And to juſt as little Purpoſe, that is, to no Por- 

Poſe at all, pi all thoſe Profeſſions of perſonal Pa- 
SON, ee and — Spirit, with which 


theſe 
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theſs Ges Authors garniſh their Peformances. 
For however true fuch Profeſſions may be, and what- 
ever inward Comfort and Conſolation the Refle&i- 
on upoh them may afford to great Minds, under the 
Adverf | ty of Court Diſgraces ; yet they can only paſs 
with the Reader as a mere Soli oquy; they can give 
no real Character to the Writer, as no real Life, Cons 
duct and Manners appear; by the Correſpondence, 
with which alone, the Propriety of ſuch Profeſſions 
can be made evident. If recourſe cannot be had to 
actuai Life and Manners, all ſuch Profeſſions are 
Words without any Application: Words without 
Appl tion are Words without Meaning; and 

ords without Meaning come very little ſhort of a 
Definition of Nonſenſe. + 
To ſum up the Whole of chi Argument: I muſt 
take leave to catechize ſome implicit Believer in Pa- 
triot Infallibility ; upon what his tractable Faith, in 
the Charge againſt the two B. rs, is founded 

Whoſe Reputation is ſtaked upon the Aﬀertion, as 
a Security to the Public, that there is no Intention to 
miſlead or miſinform them? No Body's,—Are any- 

circumſtantial. Proofs produc'd in [ſupport of the 
Chargg?—None.—Is the Aſſertor known to be dif- 
intereſted ?—No.:—Is he known to be of ſufficient 
| Integrity ?—No.—Does it appear that he has, from 
his Abilities ang Situation,. a competent Knowledge 
of the Fact he. afferts ?—No.—What then is the A- 
mount of Eyidence, upon which you ground your 
Aſſent f lt is printed in a Book.—And do you he- 
rery thing which is aſſerted in a Book ?—No. 
y then do you diſtinguiſh what to receive and 
what t) reje&, where you have no other Evidence 
than this Book- aſſertion? Thar is no Evidence at all. 
Il believe what ſui's my Humour, and reject what 
does not.—Oh ! but the Book in Queſtion was wrote 
by a noble Lord. And who fays it was wrote by a 


noble Lord Every . Hut who, pray, knows 
5 it 
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i to be wrote by a noble Lord >—No Body o that 
upon the Whole, n believe you know not what, 


you know not whom. A very 
decent, a very rational and moral Account this, of 


: - Credibility and Aﬀent. Let thoſe, who think it no 
Reproach to their Underſtandings, to found Opinions 
upon ſuch palpable Nonſenſe, give a better. — 


And thus it happens, that, by a general Debaſe- 
ment of our Underſtandings, we ſubmit to be direc- 
ted by our political Guides of all Parties; for they 
manage all alike, and their Authority is founded in 


the hlindeſt, moſt undiſcerning ee of the Eeo- 


ple, and in nothing elſe. 


Such is the ſervile Credulity 4 this aids $65 in- 


quiſitive Age! in which, at one and the ſame Time, 
à certain Performance, call'd An Examination of the 
Principles of the two B., met with Readers and 


Credit; and a numerous and well bred Aſſembly were 


gather'd together, to ſee a Man jump into a Quart- 
bottle! alike greatly inquiſitive, of eaſy Credulity 
in both Inſtances ; and the Spirit of Senſe and Diſ- 
cernment may as well be collected from one Ex- 
ample as the Other. 

All Men of Art and Addreſs, — 1 1 an Intereſt 
to manage, by influencing the Opinion of the Peo- 

le, know well, what ſoft and impreſſible Stuff the 
le Mind, in the Generality, is made of; and 


y ſtamp and ne accordingly, as beſt ſuits 
cel Purpoſe. 


IH a Gentleman, or a Set of 8 out te 


Power, or rather out of Place (for it is leſs the Ho- 


-nour than the Profit of ſerving, their Country, that 


"makes the Point aim'd at.  ** Iis Avarice all! Am- 


ee bition is no more“; ) want to get into it, Application 


"muſt be made to the Humor of the People. Some 


> Degree of Popularity muſt be eſtabliſh d, in order to 


make them conſiderable enough, in the Eyes of State 
N iniſters, to be worth n Purchaſe ; and that 18 


very 


n 


very eaſy to come at: The popular Humour is weil 
known; Diſtruſt of Miniſters is uniformly on the Side 
of every Oppoſition : Let then a Clamour be rais d 
about any Thing or Nothing; the Danger of the 

Church, or the Pillage. of the State; Hanover In- 
tereſt ;ia War when there ſhould be Peace, or a Peace 
when ſher ſhould be War; the popular Jealouſy, 

takes the Alarm, and when that peryerſe Humour. 

lets ir Judgment upon Men and Things, Suſpicion. 
will eaſily paſs for Proof; Actions, Motives and De- 


ſigns, which ſtand barely within the Limits of Pro- 


2 


bability, will be deem'd inconteſtably aſcertain'd;, till 


in the End, the Clamour rais'd by mock Patriotiſm 


is ſilenc'd by real Corruption; and when that is ef- 


feted$ the People, who are ever the ready and eaſy 
Dupes of theſe Farces, are turn'd over to the next 


Man, who has any Occaſion to make his Advantage 


I am very far from intending, by any thing I have 
ſaid, to diſcourage a Spirit of Writing in Defence of 
Liberty; it is of great Importance to a free People, 
to be jnceſſantly animated to Watchfulneſs, againſt 
any, In Froachments of Power upon their Freedom. 
And a\ Writer, appealing to well known Facts and 
Circun iſtances, or eſtabliſhing ſuch as are dubious, 
by ſufficient circumſtantial Evidence, is not under 


any Obligation to give his Name to the Public; be- 
| cauſe his Reaſoning, the Notoriety of the Fact he 


argues from, or the circumſtantial Evidence the 


brings, to eſtabliſh ſuch as are dubious, may be pre- 


ſum'd go ſpeak Conviction for themſelves : But De- 


cency, and much more Truth, muſt ever be ſtrictly 


obſerv*d; or Confuſion to the Deſtruction of Liberty, 


4 


will inſue. | 


t i : 


Thus for Inſtance, a political Writer, who would 


ſhew the Impropriety of applying the Exciſe.to any 
other Branches of the Revenue, has the well-known 


Reſtraint and Inconvenience, which that Method of |} 
as F 4 an - 


Wanner . — , 
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collecting the Revenue brings upon the Subject, to 


appeal to. The Danger ariſing from any Extenfion 
may be ſhewn, Sc. and the like general Openneſs of 
Examination holds in other Inſtances without Number. 

The unconſtrain'd Liberty of the Preſs makes an 
important Branch of the Brit Liberty; but the no- 
torious Abuſe of that noble Privilege is a Reproach 
and Scandal to our very Language; and could the 
defamatory Productions of our political Wits be ſup⸗ 
pos d to reach Poſterity, they would prove a Monu- 
ment of Infamy to the preſent Times; becauſe they 
would go near to demonſtrate, that Decency, Candour, 
Moderation and Truth, were Qualities unknown, at 
leaſt unpractis d, in this our Age. 

Let any Man apply the Treatment of the firft 
F——y in the K——m, by a nameleſs Incendiary, 
to himſelf and his own Family.—Let any Man con- 
fider, whether in any Family, Neighbourhood, or 
any larger Society, any Thing like Union, Confi- 
dence or Reputation could be preſery*d, were the ſame 


undermining and treacherous Attacks made upon their 


Characters, as are 1 practisd, not barely un- 
cenſur'd, but even with Applauſe, upon all public 
CharaRets without Diſtinction :—Lert any Man con- 
fider the Effect of theſe,” not barely mean and un- 
manly, but even diabolical Artifices in leſſer Inftances; 
and from thence let him judge of their direful Ef- 
fekts in thoſe, which are more important. 
Let any Man reflect ſeriouſly upon theſe Practices, 
and their Conſequences, in a diſpaſſionate Hour, if 
he can, without Horror ! | . 
The more Importance the Charge brought t againſt 
any Man is of to the Public, and the higher the Poſt 
and Dignit ty is, with which he may be inveſted, ſo 
much the more clear and indubitable ought the Evi- 


dence to be. upon which it is reſted. And yet 


Charges 0. this Importance paſs a into Cre- 
"ws 
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dit, at; any Evidence at all. Such is the wit 
dom, ſuch the Candour of the Times! 

A Writer without Name is without Chatacter; 
ever muſt be without any kind of rational Credibility, 
as to his Aſſertions; and if a general Infatuation in 
favour” of Slander and Scurrility did not prevail, 
would be ever without Readers. As a 'conceaPd 
Writer confeſſes himfelf either afraid or aſham'd* 
| openly and honeſtly to aſſert the Truth of his Re- 
port, the Reader ought to be much more aſham'd to 
receive it. Truth and Honeſty fear not the Dete&i- 
on of Day-light ; and thoſe only, who have a ſiniſtet 
Purpoſe to ſerve, by miſleading others into Darknefs 
and 1 Deluſion, would chuſe to invelop their Perſons 
and Characters in ſkulking Obſcurit. 

Tet if! general, theſe birne and ignominious Af. 
ſaſſins, gt once of Reputation and Reaſon, are the 
Heads Md Directors of Parties. And the Suſpicions, 
Diftruft and Animoſity, by them artfully infus'd 
with poignant and Patriot-ſpirited Derlamation, 
have had Influence enough to raiſe Contentions, which 


itt das coſt the Public Millions to appeaſe ; and what 


is of more real Importance than all the Millions upon 
Earth, the Virtue, Reaſon and Integrity of the Peo- 
ple, almoſt deſtroy'd in the Conteſt. 

As in the morbid State of impair'd and declining 
Health, the peccant Humours form themſelves into 
ſome mglignant Tumour, which can neither be dif- 
fpated vithout Hazard, nor augmented without im- 
mediate Deſtruction; but the Preſervation of this 
Languiſhment of Life depends upon the temperate 
Manageinent of this unnatural Nufance: So in the 

diſtemper d State of tlie political Body, our public 
Credit, our national Debt correſponds with ch unna- 
tural Tumour. All our Exceſſes of miniſtetial Pro- 
digality gh our Wars; our miniſterial Wars, and 


our lar Wars; all the Luxury of Linden; the 
Riot, V ality, and Debauchery of Elections; Places, 
| | | | Penſions, 
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Penſions; the Pageantry of Courtiers, and the Mi- 
mickry of Patriotiſm: In a Word, all the malig- 
nant, fantaſtic, and peſtilential Humours of the pub- 
lic center in this one Receptacle, this political Tu- 
mour ! The Defluxions upon it from all Quarters 
have been Immenſe ! Every Vein and Artery of it is 
ſurcharg'd ; it is upon the Point to burſt, and with 
its burſting, the Life of the State expires! 
Corruption in the mean time, which makes a great 
Part of our Diſeaſe, opiates and benumbs all Senſi- 
bility of our Condition]! and under theſe Circum- 
ſtances, the political Life that is ſupported, is not, 
cannot be the Life of Reaſon and Vigour, but a Life 
only of Lethargy and Stupefaction! — This Diſtemper 
brought upon the public. Conſtitution by Riot and 
Repletion, is only curable by Moderation and Tem- 
perance. end. en 
Miniſters of State would do well to conſider, that 
public Frugality, Economy, ; Reſtraint, of Luxury, 
Abatement of the public Expences, which are in the 1 
preſent State of Things perhaps inſupportable, are 
now become a Matter of Neceſſity. That the Nati- 
on has long been ſpending upon the Principal; living 
Ypon its vital Strength; and that its vital Serra is 
almoſt exhauſted. That national CEconomy, in their 
public Capacity; that Reduction of Places, and Court 
Dependances, the Scandal of the Times, and that 
Teviving in their private Characters thoſe Examples 
of Integrity, Hoſpitality. and Moderation, which 
made their Anceſtors illuſtrious, would poſſibly, give 
them more true Engliſb Reputation and Popularity; 
more honeſt Weight with their Country, than all the 
Arts of Venality and Corruption can ſupply. That, 
when they have done this, they will have diſcharg'd 
their Duty to their Country; and that if the People 
Will ſtill be dup'd to their own Ruin, by the Artifices 
pk Parties, their Ruin will be of themſelves. 


All. Gentlemen of Rank and Fortune would do 
well to conſider, that ſerving their Country is their 


higheſt Honour. That if they are out, of Poſt of 


perſonal Employment, they may yet do their Coun- 
try imp&r tant Service by their Examples; by pre- 
ſerving he Virtue, Candour, Decency, Temper and 
Moderation of Gentlemen. That forming themſelves 
into Pai ties, beſide the infamous Drudgery and De- 
baſement they muſt ſubmit toz is, in Point of Intereſt, 
as weakzas it is infamous, in Point of Honour an 

Reputation. That if, after labouring thro' a Tra& 
of dirty Ways, and by means, which every Engliſh- 
man of Spirit ought to deteſt, they become poſſeſs d 
of lucrative Imployments, or the ſtill more odious 
_Dependpnces of ſine-cure Places, where they. receive 
Wages df the Public, without ſerving the Public, 
perhaps, in the Event for diſſerving the Public; 
what is the Amount of all, but a wicked, unproi- 
table Traffick ? The Expences of what they call ſup- 

Porting. an Intereſt and of Court Attendance, and a 
Town-life, are rarely ever balanc'd by the Value of 
any Plafe, or Annuity which they can obtain. For 
one Fqrtune that has been improv'd by theſe Prac- 
tices, & Hundred have been rum'd.—And what at 
laſt is the reſult even to the moſt ſucceſsful, but 
ſpending upon their own Stock? While by theſe 
means the Expences of the Public yaſtly outrun. its 
natural Income, which muſt end in its Ruin: Every 
Gentleman, who contributes to augment theſe Ex- 
pences, is preying upon his own proper Fortune; is 
undermining the Foundation of his Honour and Eſtate; 
and m'\king the Inheritance itſelf, at leaſt the free In- 
heritance of both, precarious to his Poſterity. 
_ Above all, the People of England, the ſeveral E- 
lectors of Repreſentatives throughout Great Britain, 
would do well to conſider before it be too late, what | 
is incumbent upon them. The free Conſtitution of | 
their Country juſtly places them in the higheſt Point 
of Copſideration and Importance. And whatever 
9 4 £1 3 
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| others may be for their Rank, they are for their 
| Numbers the moſt intereſted in preſerving the Con- 
fſtitution and Liberty of their Country. And that 
which they are thus intereſted in preſerving, they 
have very much in their Power to preſerve ; by re- 
ſolutely and uniformly - reſiſting, as well che 
Corruption of one Party, as the more conceal'd and 
indirect Attacks of the other. Parties now differ not 
as Whig and Tory, but whatever Appellation they 
may aſſume, or reciprocally give each other, all the 
real Diſtinction is, that one of them is actually in 
Place and Power, und the other wants to be ſo. And 
they make their equally corrupt Applications ac- 
cordingly. The one apply directly to the Venality 
of their Electors with Succeſs; the other carry their 
Point by applying to their Jealouſy, Suſpicion, and 
their highly inflam'd, and irritated Paſſions. What 
the one compaſſes by Money, the other effects by Art. 
And unleſs a Spirit returns, which will invigorate 
the Electors to withſtand manfully thoſe Practices 
and Inſinuations, by which Parties ſerve their own 
corrupt Purpoſes; by influencing and directing the 
Minds of the People; Virtue muſt every where give 
Place to Venality and Corruption z Reaſon and the 
Right of rational Information in Politicks, will be 
ſubdu'd by the blind of Bigottry of party Impoſiti- 
ons; Truth and Integrity will be totally Peg the 
Britiſh Nation; and Liberty will not- BE able. to main- 
tain its Ground without them. 

The Return of Peace, as it once more u it into 
our Power to ſave ourſelves from Perdition, ſo it 


comes accompany'd with ſome very favourable Cir- 


cumſtances, if there is yet Virtue enough in Mini- 
ſters, and Candour and Senſe eng in the Feople 
to ſuffer them to take Effect. 

The defeated Rebellion produc'd a full Proof of 
the juſt, and almoſt unexceptionable Attachment of 
all Kinds of People to the Perſon and Government of 


55 en ; a as that Event muſt have intirely 
cruſh'd 


— 


11 has almoſt wholly ſilenc'd the Clamour of all. 


their Integrity, than the incoherent, incredible, and 
unſupported Charge of a, ſcurrilous W does, 


| ſecured. up to its higheſt good Effects, we ſtand juſt 


true Engliſomen Be the Incendiary, bunt Houle ee 


g * 


cruſh'd the Hopes of the moſt threatning Party, ſo | 


The general good Temper and comparative De- 
cency of the laſt general Election, is another favours 
able Symptom; the People manifeſtly diſcover- 
ing a Dilpolition to rerurn « once more to 4 ſober 
Senſe of Things. 

The Peace Inſelf, and the very quick Abate- 
ment of public Expences which follow'd upon it, 
cannot without an unjuſtifiable want of Candour, but 

95 an Indication, that the Miniſters are true to 

pal tic Truft, diſpos'd to fave their Country from 
Nuß: And tbis their open and manifeſt Conduct 
amounts to another Kind of preſumptive Evidence of 


of the Baſeneſs of any of them. 
If on all ſides this Temper be preſerv'd, and pro- 


within a Degree of Poſſibility of being ſav'd — - 
ſpeedy; and compleat- 2 But if we relapſe 
again Into Faction, the Scene will foon grow con- 

fus'd; Miniſters, be they who they will, muſt 
comb Oppoſition with reiterated Corruption. E 
very Violence, Villainy and Madneſs, which we have 
ſeen committed, muſt be praftis*'d over again, and 
that with redoubled Ardour Deteſted then by all 


Firebrand of Parties 

The Gentlemen who compoſe the preſent Admi- 
niſtration are, for ought appears to the contrary, as 
worthy of that high Truſt, as any that could be 
found, They are paſſeſs d of as large, or perhaps a 
larger Share ot Property, in their private Pommes 4 
than ever was poſſeſd d by any former Adminiſtrati 
on. They have very much at Stake, as — 4 
jects; and their Intereſt as Men, being infeparably | 
connected with the Security of their Country, that 


e OI gives che Public the 8 ngeſt Aſſurance, 
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* perhaps can have, of their Integrity as Natters iS 


Ard if there are in the Miniſtry Gentlemen of all 
Party Denominations, it ſeems ſo much the more 
fortunate; as it may be a Means to blend and unite 
all Party Diſtinction, and extirpate thoſeContentions, 
which have for fo long a Time prov'd the Bane of 
1 Harmony, Virtue and Proſperity.  ' 

But were the preſent Set of Miniſters, to a Man, 
dead, or out of Power, what J have ſaid in general, 
that want of public Confidence in Miniſters can only 


be ſupply d by Corruption, Scr will eternally hold 
true ; as it reſpects not the Perſons of on: bur 


their civil or political Characters only. 

io The Writer of theſe Reflections may, x tha PS, 
boaſt of a perfect Independency, as well of Er as of 
any former Adminiſtration, with as much Truth, as 
any Man in the Kingdom. But he well apprehends 


the Force of his 'own Rule; a Writer without Name 


is Without Character. A Trlbnhifh Writer is to the 


Reader a mere Creature of the Imagination and 


theſe Obſervations may come from à Lord, or a 


Lord's Footman; a diſbanded Corporal, or a petty 


Officer in the Exciſe, for ought the. Reader can know 


to the contrary. And therefore, what is advanc'd 


makes no Pretenſions to be admitted any farther, than 


as it ſpeaks Conviction for itſelf; and Truth is the 
ſame in its own: Nature, and bought to be the ſame in 


its Effects, whether it comes from a Lord or a Beggar. 
The civil Eſtabliſnment of Power, by the Engliſh 
Conſtitution; is as perfect, or rather, has as few Im- 
perfections, as any practicable Scheme of Govern- 


ment can have. And any notorious Attempt to vio- 
„late this Conſtitution, could not be reſiſted and con- 


tended againſt by the People with too much Ardour. 
-— But the Party Contentions, I think I may ſay in 


general, ſince the Revolution, have not had for their 


Object the Defence of the Conſtitution itſelf; but 
— 4 the Poſts of Adminiſtration, and who ſhould 
4256 them. In theſe * perhaps, the Peo- 


ple 


ple are really much leſs intereſted, than they are made 
to believe by the crafty Inſinuations of party Advo- 
cates; nor would theſe ever have Influence enough a- 
lone, to raiſe ſuch violent and unnatural Commotions, 
if it were not for that execrable Train of Places and 
Dependances, which create a real Intereſt to Thouſands, 
and at once invigorate the innumerable Poſſeſſors, 
and animate the expectant Oppoſers, in the Ardour 
of theſe Teptentions!55 1/51/03 1 ‚ 
Liberty is incompatible with continued Licentiouſ- 
neſs and Corruption Society cannot ſubſiſt without 
bringing the tumultuous and exorbitant Paſſions of 
Mankind under ſome Kind of Reſtriction. If alk 
Mankind would voluntarily reſtrain their various 
Paſſions, by the Rules of Reaſon and Virtue, human 
Laws would be in a great Degree, if not altogether, 
unneceſſary. But as that is unattainable, it becomes 
the proper Object of Laws to limit and circumſcribe 
the ſeveral Exorbitances of natural Liberty, within 
the Bounds of ſocial Order, Safety and Decorum. 
The leſs Reſtraint natural Liberty is brought under 
by any Syſtem of Laws, and the greater the Scope and 
Latitude is, which is allow*d- to it; ſo much ſtronger 
are the Obligations, upon Individuals, of perſonal Re- 
ſtraint upon their diſorderly and unſocial Paſſions; 
Or, in other Words, a State of Liberty, by abating 
the Reſtrictions of Power, ſuppoſes the prevailing 
Self- government of Virtue; for without that Auxi- 
liary, Order is not ſupportable. And under à ge- 
neral Degeneracy of that Self- government, Liberty 
muſt languiſh, and in the End expire. Ge. 
Thus the noble Privilege, which is allow'd by 
the Engliſh Laws to every Man, to publiſn freely his 
Sentiments to the World, ſuppoſes that the Virtues 
of Veracity, Candour, Decency, and Moderation, are 
ſo prevalent, that no Abuſe will be made of it, ſo as 
to interrupt or deſtroy the Peace and Union of Society. 
But the fatal Abuſe of this ineſtimable Privilege, 
by the Degeneracy of thoſe Vertues, has brought 
4 5 | upon 
i | | 


—_—_—  — 
upon this Governnient Weakneſſes of the maſt chreat- 


E 4 . ening Nature. 


By the Abuſe of this "TRIER perſonal "ER and 
Animoſities are rais'd and fomented-in public Aſſem- 


blies and Debates; where the cooleſt and moſt diſpaſ- 
© Honate Judgment, and the calmeſt and ant: n 
Inquiry, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 
* By the Abuſe of this Privilege we hs 50 I are 
a taught to entertain continual Jealouſy, Sie and 


even Abhorrence of all public Characters whatever, 
And as the Effect of this, the Ig le itſelf 

appears to the People not with that Dignity; that the 

nobleſt conſtituted gl e in the World ought 


And this is ſpeaking much within Bounds. 


And as 2 Conſequence of that fatally inſtigated 
Prejudice, the Laws thernſelves are ſo far from being 
held in univerſal Reverence and Veneration, that it 
paſſes but too generally for a want of Spirit, not to 
inſulk them; and a want of proper Wende not 
to have cunning enough to evade them. 
By theſe and ſuch like Means are the Minds of che 
ſer at Variance with that Government, which 
can an only ſupport itſelf, and them in a State of Liberty, 
by being firmly rooted in their Affiance and good O- 
pinion. All focial Order is impair'd, if not rum'd; and 


7 as it is the Office, ſo it ſhould be the unremitted En- 
deayour, of genuin and diſintereſted Patriotiſm, to 


reſtore and reimſtate it. 
But if all Hopes to eſtabliſh once more e the be 


i our Anceſtors; a Veneration of the 


Laws; SHES Love of our Country; and a ge- 
neral Practice of Virtue; are vain and chimerical; I 


then can only ſay, that all Expectations of the Cantti> | 
tution's remaining intire, and of our continuing to be 


a free People, are alſo vain and chimerical: For, let 


ſhallow Jets; and jejune Reaſoners, ſay hos they - 


pong 5 is. retainable _ no other” 
E. * * 
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